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TELEPSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND CEREBRAL 
RADIATION S* 


BY FERDINANDO CAZZAMALLI 


Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry at the University of Milan 


Translated from the Revue Métapsychique 
BY J. MALCOLM BIRD' 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Numerous attempts have been made to demonstrate experimentally 
the emission of radiations by the human body, under stated conditions. 
These attempts, made with the technical means contemporarily avail- 
able, gave results which were alike inadequate and subject to too many 
causes of error. 

My own efforts in this direction go back to 1912. I employed then 
the sthenometer of Joire, in the celebrated Frenocomio laboratory of 
experimental psychology at Reggio nell’ Emilia, directed by Guiccardi. 
Without being able to verify Joire’s conclusions touching the diagnosis 
of maladies, I nevertheless made two positive determinations: 


I. The sthenometer is deflected in the immediate vicinity of living 





* Copyrighted, 1926, by American Society for Psychical Research, New York. 

‘Prof. Cazzamalli’s paper contains many technical expressions of radio which 
could not be properly translated other than by one thoroughly familiar with this 
field. For valuable assistance in putting these into correct English dress I am in- 
debted to Mr. A. C. Lescarboura, well-known radio engineer and writer—J. M. B. 
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bodies, and the deviation observed is not with certainty to be attributed 
entirely to the thermic radiations of these bodies. 

II. Certain strong neuropsychic crises, for example the onset of 
epilepsy, seem to provoke, within a period of twenty-four hours and 
with some constancy, a notable reduction of the sthenometric deflection. 

The new concepts of matter and of energy and the successive dis- 
coveries relative to radio have afforded us much more delicate means of 
detecting what Enrico Morselli has so happily called the biopsychic 
human radioactivity, which manifests itself under certain cerebral con- 
ditions. Lasareff has employed an indirect method for observing the 
periodic currents generated by the activity of the nervous centers, and 
he has concluded * that there is here emitted a series of electromagnetic 
waves of which the characteristic wave-length is 3,000 kilometers. Fol- 
lowing his work, I decided to try the investigation of these waves with 
a new experimental orientation. I have not deceived myself about the 
difficulties of this research, but I was encouraged by the very greatly 
superior experimental advantages which, in my judgment, were inherent 
in my indirect method of attack. This was mainly a matter of the 
quality of the human material, and of the variety of apparatus avail 
able, capable of sensible reaction and susceptible of continual improve- 
ment in delicacy and power. 

In so far as concerns the first item, I passed over the normal sub 
ject, and worked with those of three types: sensitives with cryptesthetic 
powers, psychoneuropathic subjects of hypnotic susceptibility, and 
-hallucinated psychopathic subjects. And as regards apparatus, I used 
the three-electrode tube (audion, or triode) which, as is well known, is 
the most sensitive detector and amplifier of electromagnetic waves which 
we possess. But the fact that we exist in a medium through which such 
waves constantly circulate obliges us to isolate our experimental sub- 
jects. I have effected this isolation during my preliminary experiments 
by means of a metallic chamber, the old cage of Faraday. This idea 
was suggested to me by Dr. Vittorio Fioruzzi, who conceived this cham- 
ber many years ago and who had one constructed recently to check out 
subjectively his hypothesis of the biopsychic human radioactivity. I 

have been able to install within this chamber apparatus which has been 
kept absolutely sheltered from external electromagnetic influences, so 
that I have been able to proceed with my researches upon the human 
subjects above indicated. 


Tue Isotatinc CHAMBER 


The isolating chamber is a rectangular parallelepiped of wood, cov 





* Memoir presented in 1923 to the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
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ered on its six faces with sheets of leaded iron 1.5 millimeter thick, 
soldered together in such fashion as to assure perfect air-tightness. It 
rests on a spruce flooring insulated by porcelain blocks from the main 
floor beneath it. Three wires, soldered at three points to the outer face 
of the chamber, are united into a single wire which communicates, by 
means of a switch, with the water-pipes, in such a way that the chamber 
can at will be grounded or insulated. [These are shown in the 
diagram. | 

One enters the isolating chamber by means of a rectangular open- 
ing (D) about 75 centimeters wide, let in from above and equipped with 
a special closing device. The chamber is provided with an inner floor 
of wood, and the walls, as well as the ceiling, are covered with cloth. 
There is installed a small bed, a table and a chair. A small fan pro- 
vides air, through a tube (A) which traverses a cylindrical filter (A’) 
of sheet iron, full of iron filings. 

On the rear face of this chamber, about 20 centimeters from the 
floor, are placed two other identical filters (B and B’) for the escape 
of air. When it is necessary to prolong the stay in the chamber, food 
can be introduced by means of two communicating boxes (C and C’) 
located, the one outside and the other inside one of the walls. These 
boxes are supplied with a special rectangular cap, the sheet iron sides, 
some ten centimeters high, being fitted into grooves full of iron filings. 
This arrangement is for the purpose of permitting communication be- 
tween interior and exterior of the box without destroying the electro- 
magnetic isolation. It should be said that for tests lasting no more 
than three or four hours, the volume of air in the chamber has been 
found to be sufficient, without the necessity of introducing any fresh 
air. By far the greater part of the experiments has not necessitated 
the use of the fan or the feeding-box. 

For verifying the air-tightness of the isolating chamber, there is 
broken inside it a small flask of strong perfume. During twenty-four 
hours there must be no slightest trace of diffusion of this odor outside 
the chamber. When the chamber is opened, the perfume spreads, and 
remains for several days alike inside and outside. 

To verify the electromagnetic isolation of the chamber, one conducts 
various tests through the emission of radio waves by means of induction 
coils, oriented so as the better to influence the receiving apparatus. 
When the coils are outside and the receiver inside the isolating chamber, 
we have never been able to perceive the slightest wave in the ear-phones, 
even when the coil and the receiver were separated only by the thickness 
of the lead sheet. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE ~ IsoLATING CHAMBER.” 









































Cross SECTION OF THE CHAMBER 
A: Ventilating tube. A’: Filter of iron filings. B: Air outlets. B’: Tron-filing 
filters. C, C’: Boxes for passing In ol food, ete. D: Entrance. 
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Tue Recetvinc APPARATUS 

Apparatus No. 1, employed at the beginning of my researches, was 
a receiver for waves from 300 to 4,000 meters, with a small loop to 
receive the short waves and coils for the long ones. It consisted of 
four tubes: one radio-frequency aperiodic, one detector and two 
audio-frequency. 

Apparatus No. 2 is for reception by means of a crystal (galena or 
pyrites), and includes a small antenna, as long as the isolating cham- 
ber itself, that is to say, about two meters. This permits the reception 
of very short waves, but very feebly. This is remedied with an audio- 
frequency amplifier of three stages, which gives heavy amplification. 
For the same purpose we have tried a crystal, shunted by a very small 
capacity. 

To investigate oscillations of short wave-length, I have employed an 
apparatus No. 3, a two-tube amplifier for waves of 50 to 100 meters. 
It goes without saying that such waves, having a frequency of three to 
six million cycles, and without proper modulation, are absolutely inaud- 
ible in the head-phones. We have, therefore, built a two-tube hetero- 
dyne of neighboring wave-length, with the view of interfering with the 
oscillations proceeding from the subject under examination [thereby 
producing an audible interference beat]. 

To catch waves still shorter, I employed an apparatus No. 4 for 
waves from one meter to ten meters, with a circular loop 30 centimeters 
in diameter, after the model of those which Mesny studied. With the 
interference from a heterodyne of very short wave-length, one can again 
provoke audible effects. 

These four devices were naturally supplemented by a head-piece 
with two telephones, worn continuously by the experimenter. There 
was often a second head-piece for my assistant, M. Rosasco. 


THe Conpitions oF ExrERIMENT 

The conditions, observed rigorously during the experiments, were 
the following: 

(1) Tests repeated outside the isolating chamber, to verify the 
proper functioning of the listening telephones, through the reception of 
the regular beats produced by the electronic bombardment in the 
triode tube. 

(2) Control of the apparatus in the interior of the isolating cham- 
ber. This lasted always ten or fifteen minutes, sometimes even as long 
as an hour or two, in order to observe the reaction of the apparatus 
with the human subject in normal condition of psychic calm. 

(3) New proof of control at the moment when the experimenters 
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are enclosed, with the subject, in the hermetically sealed isolating 
chamber. 

(4) Experiment with the subject lying upon the little bed and 
seated upon the chair, moving the bed when the apparatus required a 
greater space for its reception loops. When the apparatus was work- 
ing and a regular beat was audible in the ear-phones, the beginning of 
phenomena was facilitated, if this were necessary; after which one kept 
one’s fingers out of their further development, occupying one’s self 
wholly in noting and evaluating the changes of sound in the phones. 

(5) At the cessation of the phenomena, whether this were spon 
taneous or induced, careful control of the apparatus at this moment 
and for some minutes thereafter. 

(6) Having to make a new experiment, control of the apparatus 
without any change in its arrangement, but with the subject’s attention 
diverted from the work, in his normal psychic condition. 

(7) Minutes of each test, with details about the disposition and 
functioning of the apparatus, the development of the phenomena and 
the reactions heard in the ear-phones. 

As noted above, I thought it well to commence these researches with 
an ordinary receiving apparatus for long waves (300 to 4,000 meters), 
reserving for later attention the use of apparatus of special construc- 
tion, sensitive to shorter and shorter wave-lengths. It goes without 
saying that if one obtains no positive result with such apparatus for 
short waves, it remains to try apparatus for longer and longer waves. 
To the genius of Guglielmo Marconi we owe the construction of appa- 
ratus for waves as long as 200 kilometers, designed to catch possible 
signals from Mars. There is no theoretical difficulty in constructing 
receivers for waves of 3,000 kilometers, to verify the views of Lasareff ; 
and even the practical difficulties are not insurmountable. It is part of 
my plan, when I shall have finished my tests with apparatus for waves 
of moderate length, and for the very short waves from a meter to a 
centimeter, to try apparatus for waves of 3,000 to 30,000 meters, and 
even more. The triode [or usual vacuum tube] is sensitive up to the 
end of this scale. 

But the problem which presents itself then is that of the audition of 
all this wide range of waves. If, for example, one has an undamped 
wave between one and ten meters, its frequency varies between 300 and 
30 million cycles per second, and this is not an audio-frequency. To 
make it auditory, it would be necessary to use the heterodyne, for the 
production of frequencies of 299 or 29 million cycles [in the two ex- 
treme cases]; and there would result an interference beat of a million 
cycles, which would be perfectly audible. 
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For damped waves, we recall that these are transmitted in discrete 
trains; and that the frequency of these trains being normally one of 
600 to 1,000 cycles, they are auditory. 

Rectification of the undamped waves, or of the trains of damped 
waves, can be effected with the tubes, or with the crystal detector. 
With these, the high-frequency current transforms itself into pulsating 
current of low-frequency, capable of provoking vibrations of the tele- 
phone diaphragm. We recall that apparatus No. 2 is provided with a 
crystal detector. Despite its familiar inconveniences, the crystal gives 
excellent and simple reception; but the tube detector is without doubt 
more perfect for the function of rectification. 

THe SupJsects 

The most remarkable of my subjects is MHe. Maggi, who presents 
phenomena of pragmatic cryptesthesia,® under the customary stimulus 
of writings and objects.* Without stimulus, these cryptesthetic, or 
better telepsychic, faculties are augmented by the hypnosis which one 
obtains after the Braid process of contemplating a bright object. Her 
lucidity becomes then very strong. In visual hallucinations, she is 
freed from the limitations of space and of time. Her psycho-sensorial 
activity is visual and auditory, with predominance of the first. 

The subjects, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8 and 9, are auto-provocable epileptics, 
paranoid psychopaths, and [to coin a word] hallucinees. One leaves 
them to themselves and interrogates them only at certain instants, 
either about their actual sensations or about their ideo-affective activi- 
ties and the psycho-sensorial concomitants of the latter. 

Subjects Nos. 4 and 5 are hysterics whom one hypnotizes lightly 
and who easily acquire hallucinations of persons and places unknown 
to them, with strong affective reactions. . In particular, Subject No. 5, 
who has lived in a haunted house, has given a very graphic evocation of 
the episode in which he had a part. 

Subject No. 6 has been observed in the ordinary conditions of 
typtological séances. 

Subject No. 7, a psycho-hysteric, has been used either in a spon- 
taneous dream state (with very strong mnemonic relivings), or in a 
state of light hypnosis brought on by fixation of the gaze upon a 
bright object. In this state, the hallucinatory visions acquire an 





* By pragmatic cryptesthesia, Richet designates the phenomenon of supernormal 
cognizance provoked by touching an object, to which certain metapsychists continue 
to apply the objectionable name psychometry.—F. C. 

“The metapsychic faculties of Mlle. Maggi have given place to a number of 
observations, made by authorized persons, and reproduced in the journals and 
publications. See particularly the Sera, Milan, April, 1923.—F. C. 
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extreme intensity, with the participation of the visual and auditory 
psycho-sensorial spheres, particularly of the latter. 


Tue Causes or Error 

We shall now summarize the results of numerous experiments con- 
ducted from the beginning of 1924 down to date. 

It will be observed that in the interpretation of the sounds heard in 
the head-phones, the hazard of error can arise only through the func- 
tioning of the batteries, dry and wet. Moreover, these sounds, for one 
accustomed to listening to them, are easily identified, being distin- 
guished from other noises by their intensity and their pitch. With an 
ordinary radiotelephone apparatus, it comes about that one hears 
parasitic sounds which do not depend upon the functioning of the bat- 
teries, but which originate in extraneous electro-magnetic waves, due, 
for example, to the sparking of trolley wheels or third-rail shoes in the 
vicinity. These waves, damped and aperiodic, are of various lengths, 
and are picked up by the receiving apparatus to any extent to which 
they fall within its range. Another type of aperiodic parasitic wave 
is that arising from atmospheric discharges [i. ¢., the familiar static ]. 

With the isolating chamber, it is superfluous to say that these 
extraneous parasitic waves are completely excluded and that the 
receiving apparatus is exposed only to waves produced at the time 
within the chamber. As far as the sounds arising from the battery 
functioning go, these are recognizable. It is only when the regular 
noise-level is replaced by a whistling or by a modulated sound that one 
is certain of the presence of electro-magnetic oscillations [external to 
the apparatus |. 


Tests with Apparatus No. 1 

As we have seen, this is an ordinary radiotelephone apparatus for 
wave-lengths of 300 to 4,000 meters. The isolating chamber is 
grounded. The collector is a loop or a wire soldered to the outfit and 
suspended for its entire length from the ceiling of the chamber. In the 
various experiments with pragmatic cryptesthesia made with Mlle. 
Maggi, no variation has been observed in the uniform noise-leyel of the 
electronic bombardment. In spontaneous conditions of hallucinatory 
trance there are got poorly defined noises, a strengthening of the beat 
which it was impossible to distinguish from the acoustic variations 
arising from the functioning of the batteries. The only fact here 
worthy of record is the interruption of these reenforcing sounds on the 
awakening, spontaneous or provoked, of the subject. From time to 
time the positions of the tuning units and the capacities were changed; 
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but always each new arrangement was retained throughout an entire 
experiment. 

Successively, whether the subject went into trance spontaneously 
(through reading certain poems, for instance) or was placed in a state 
of lucidity through slight hetero-hypnosis, there would be noted the 
replacement of the measured beat by less orderly sounds. 

During the automatic writing of a message, it was my custom to 
make pencil marks upon the sheet on which the subject was writing, 
whenever I heard anything in the head-phones. In this way I was able 
to observe that the sounds coincided with the more emotive passages. 

I should state (and this for all tests with all subjects) that the 
sensitive subjects were always held in complete ignorance of the aim of 
my tests, of the nature of the apparatus and of the character of the 
results. I limited myself to assuring them in general terms of the 
valuable services which they were rendering to scientific research. 

In the same conditions, I experimented with Subject No. 4 on Appa- 
ratus No. 1, without any result. 

I again used this apparatus after having replaced the 400-meter 
inductance coils by others of 152 meters, in order to be able to receive 
waves of lower lengths, that is to say, between 200 and 100 meters. I 
tested Subjects 1, 2, 5 and 7. It was only with Subject No. 7 that 
I got sounds in the head-phones, but always poorly defined and not to 
be appraised with certainty. After this orienting test, I passed on to 
work with Apparatus No. 2, which had been prepared during this time. 


Tests wirnh Apparatus No. 2 


This No. 2 apparatus is a crystal receiving set, with three stages 
audio-frequency amplification, The crystal does not receive undamped 
waves, but it has the property of rectifying damped waves and making 
them audible.” This apparatus is thus sensitive to wave trains of 
small lengths, which are always auditory. The range over which it is 
sensitive runs from 100 meters down to 20. 

This apparatus I used for a long time. As always, the controls 
determined when it was necessary to renew the batteries. Four arrange- 





° That is, the damped waves, which are inaudible with a phone, are rectified by 
the erystal (or other means) into pulsating direct current, which, being an audio- 
frequency current, produces sounds in the phone. The waves come in in highly 
damped trains. Each train starts with maximum amplitude and rapidly dwindles to 
nothing, to be followed by the next train. Each damped wave-train makes a single 
tick in the phone, and the rapid succession of these trains causes a buzz, the pitch 
of which depends upon the frequency of the wave-trains. This effect is indicated in 
the original by the use here of the expression “en trains de succession,” which is 
omitted from the above translation in view of the difficulty of putting it into concise 
English and of the explanation here offered of its significance —A. C. I 


4. 
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ments were made of this apparatus. 1. For direct reception: antenna, 
crystal, ground. 2. Direct reception with the crystal shunted by a 
small capacity. 3. Direct reception with the phones shunted by a 
small capacity. 4. Reception on a plane spiral loop of four turns. 

I pass over the results with the first three arrangements, which 
were assembled upon the floor of the isolating chamber, which in its 
turn was grounded. The unusual stability of the beat always made it 
impossible for me to evaluate exactly the sound reactions. Only the 
third arrangement enabled me to hear a certain loss of stability in the 
beat, giving reactions a little bit more sensible than the other arrange- 
ments, but still not always appreciable. They corresponded to a sensi- 
tive aura with subject No. 1, to a very strongly emotional reaction with 
subject No. 2 (mnemonic sensori-emotional evocations), and to hallu- 
cinatory suggestions with subject No. 7. 

With the fourth arrangement, tests were numerous and repeated, 
employing subject No. 7 and Mlle. Maggi. Starting at this point, 
experience dictated the use of the loops in place of the antenna, leaving 
the apparatus free in the isolating chamber, which was therefore sys- 
tematically insulated from the ground hereafter. 

The receiving loop is always oriented toward the subject No. 7, 
who, as soon as seated, turns his face toward the loop and falls into 
auto-hypnosis. One hears then in the phones sounds similar to radio- 
telegraphic signals; these cease when the subject awakes, and resume 
partially on his return into hypnosis. 

When hallucinatory visions are provoked in this hypnotic state, the 
sounds are renewed, and take on a particular character, in accord with 
the intensity of the visions suggested. For the first time we are con- 
fronted with sounds unmistakably different from those arising from 
the batteries. They gain strength progressively as the subject, always 
in hypnosis, has a spontaneous acoustic hallucination. They grow 
weak and die away as the subject awakes. 

This subject No. 7 gives likewise the phenomena of true thought- 
transmission. For example, while he pursues a hallucinatory theme in 
a low voice, we order him mentally to introduce therein other sensorial- 
affective elements; and we succeed in thus changing the course of the 
hallucination. During these tests, there are heard in the head-phones 
very special noises which we can distinguish and identify. Besides, as 
the visual and auditory hallucinations reach a climax, we perceive regu- 
larly characteristic telegraphic sounds, as indicated above. Our suc- 
cessive tests with apparatus No. 2, using the loop for reception, have 
made more and more evident the correlation between the phenomena 
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presented by Subject No. 7 under light hypnosis, and the auditory re- 
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actions of the apparatus. The intense crackling sounds cease abruptly 
on the awaking of the subject, giving place to a regular noise-level, but 
returning with the return of the hypnotic state. 


FurtTHER PrRooFs OF THE CORRELATION 


When the sensorial phenomena of the subject (hallucinatory visions 
marked by a profound affectivity) become more intense, we hear in the 
head-phones whistlings and modulated notes like those of a violin, 
heavily damped. Repeatedly we verified this positive and prolonged 
reaction. It is not possible to blind one’s self to the apparent existence 
of a condition of * syntonicity ” between the subject and the apparatus. 
In effect, when subject No. 7 goes into hypnosis, spontaneously or 
under provocation, with visual and auditory hallucinations, the regular 
noise-level is replaced at once by the sounds in question. These sounds 
(extreme clamor, grindings, whistlings, prolonged modulated notes) 
cease when the hypno-hallucinatory state ends, spontaneously or 
through provocation; and they recommence when the hypnosis recom- 
mences. Finally, this reaction is the more intense, as the visions and 
auditions of the subject are the more emotive. 

These results having been duplicated with Mlle. Maggi, one can only 
conclude that electro-magnetic oscillations are produced in the isolating 
chamber, in direct correlation with the psychic state of the subject. 
These oscillations evidently proceed from the nervous centers of the 
cerebral cortex. 

Knowing that the crystal is not affected by undamped waves, but 
that it rectifies these and makes them audible in trains de succession (see 
Note 5), we now sought to set up interference with them by means of a 
heterodyne of nearby frequency. Employing a heterodyne (which 
normally gives a regular sound-beat) in combination with all the ar- 
‘angements of apparatus No. 2, I experimented for a long time, notably 
with Mlle. Maggi. It was less with pragmatic cryptesthesia than with 
ordinary clairvoyance or with hallucinatory visions in a state of 
hypnosis that I obtained the more positive reactions in the head-phones. 
For example, in a vision provoked by Staglieno, I have obtained various 
modulations of sound, of the type of those found with stringed instru- 
ments. ‘Trance state with automatic writing likewise gave results that 
were clearly positive. The beat was interrupted by loud noises and by 
repeated whistlings. At certain moments we would also obtain brief 
modulated notes suggesting a whistle or a distant voice. I read, for 
example, in the minutes for June 30, 1924: “ Since Mlle. Maggi was in 
the trance (spontaneous), the whistle has been replaced by grindings, 
or by very loud crashings interrupted by whistling sounds.” 
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It is worth mentioning that from time to time the position of the 
metallic point on the crystal was changed to improve the reception; and 
that the beat from the electronic bombardment was always controlled 
regularly before, during and after these alterations. 

In connection with acoustic musical hallucinations arising out of an 
automatic script by Mlle. Maggi, I recall that we had in the phones 
sounds analogous to a high staccato from the violin. While the char- 
acter of the sound reactions was being entered, it was not possible to 
read the automatic text. It was not until later that the comparison 
was possible, by means of pencil marks [on the automatist’s paper; see 
page 9]. 

Finally, having set up a special arrangement to render the appa- 
ratus sensitive to waves of lengths well above 200 meters, no positive 
result was got, despite repeated tests. 


Tests wirH AppaRATUs 3 AND 4 

With the No. 3 apparatus (two-tube amplifier for waves of 50 to 
100 meters, and two-tube heterodyne), I experimented with Mlle. Maggi 
and with three other subjects. All such tests without the heterodyne 
were uniformly negative. 

Mlle. Maggi’s very strong telepsychic phenomena (detailed visions 
of distant places, descriptions of inaccessible objects, etc.) produced in 
the ear-phones frequent grindings and, once, repeated whistlings. It 
did not seem to me useful to prolong the tests with this apparatus, 
having already obtained numerous positive results through the crystal 
apparatus No. 2 with wave-lengths between 100 and 20 meters. I 
therefore turned my attention to even smaller wave-lengths, with a new 
receiver; that is to say, with apparatus No. 4. Subjects 5, 6 and 7 
were not available and subjects 1, 2, 3 and 4 were inert; I therefore 
used Mlle. Maggi and two new subjects: No. 8 had very lively symptoms 
of hallucinations and No. 9 presented a similar symptomatology, but a 
constant [rather than intermittent | one. 

Apparatus No. 4 is sensitive to waves of from one to ten meters; or, 
to be more prudent, we may say from four to ten meters. It has a 
plane circular loop of the Mesny type, thirty centimeters in diam- 
eter. It is in this way sensitive to waves of the order of 75 million 
cycles per second. We undertook first to examine the oscillations of 
the audible groups here, reserving for later the addition of a heterodyne 
to produce interference in the effort to catch the very short waves, 
provided these were undamped. 

With apparatus No. 4 in uniform and regular beat, and with Sub- 
ject No. 8 in a state of visual hallucination, we had at frequent intervals 
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peculiar crackling sounds, producing an effect absolutely foreign to 
the apparatus and by no possibility to be confused with the noises aris- 
ing from the batteries of this apparatus. 

The tests with Subject No. 9 (hallucinated these twenty years with 
psycho-sensorial troubles which are still extremely active, although 
habitually stripped of emotional reactions) gave likewise positive re- 
sults: rather infrequent noises, but strong, and in character like the 
notes of a flute or a distant voice. 


With Mlle. Maggi, particular sounds were heard intermittently 
during tests with pragmatic cryptesthesia. 


In her very characteristic 
trance 


state, with poetic imagination and automatic writing, we got a 
sound, clearly discernible, like the distant ringing of a bell. In the 
waking state, Mlle. Maggi’s poetic compositions did not produce the 


slightest modification of the normal beat. In a very intense hypnotic 


hallucinatory vision, with acoustic psycho-sensorial phenomena, there 
were heard rather continuous sounds like those of a waterfall, followed 
by sounds rapid, strong and brief, similar to telegraphic signals. 

On following days, the same hallucinatory theme was repeated in a 
state of hypnosis, and was again accompanied by the same sounds as of 
waterfall followed by telegraphic signals. The end of these phenomena 
coincided with the cessation of the hypnotic state, and this correlation 
was observed on each access of hypnosis. 


Tue Vistons or Muir. Macar 


During an altogether exceptional phenomenon (a vision of a ses- 
sion of the Italian Parliament, with description of a very particular 
event which could not possibly have been predicted and which was 
confirmed by the next day’s papers) these waterfall 


noises were un- 
usually strong. 


They kept renewing themselves throughout the vision, 
and they ceased with it. 

On another occasion, in a state of hypnotic trance, while Mlle. 
Maggi, her face expressionless, her lips almost closed, murmured under 
her breath: “I see a voyage,” then “I have arrived,” there was heard 
for about fifty seconds in the head-phones a swelling sound which termi- 
nated with the motor hallucination. In the next vision, there were heard 
intense cracklings and low telegraphic sounds. 


In another séance, at 
the climax of the 


hallucinatory vision, that of a vessel entering port, 
repeated strong crashes, followed by a well-marked 
beat, then a series of short tic-tacs equally clear. 

An interesting phenomenon occurred when Mile. Maggi awoke from 
a prolonged state of hypno-hallucination; the return of normal senses 


was effected gradually, and gave rise to characteristic noises in the 


there were heard 
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phones. In later tests, I established that these reactions of the appa- 
ratus corresponded to an increase in the telepsychic qualities of the 
subject, which arose with repetition of the trance. One heard sounds, 
rapid and intense, and, at the crisis of the vision, “ like the notes of a 
distant flute and the repeated sound of tearing.” 

These various crashes and other sounds which interpolated them- 
selves thus at longer or shorter intervals in the regular beat of the in- 
strument, diminished in intensity with the vision; and when this was 
arrested, they disappeared, giving place again to the regular beat. 
Nevertheless, after a prolonged and intense trance by Mlle. Maggi, the 
apparatus has at times given cracklings or a distinguishable beat during 
the first waking instants. But these sounds were of less intensity than 
at the maximum of the vision, as though there were persistence of mag- 
netic oscillations in the isolating chamber. In other tests where Mlle. 
Maggi had had intense visions, the normal beat has returned and has 
been maintained when the subject passed into a state of tranquil sleep. 
On other occasions (always with Apparatus No. 4) there have been 
heard sounds as of frying, interrupting the regular beat at intervals ; 
and similarly intermittent sounds as of small bells. 

During the spontaneous trance state, with original composition and 
automatic writing, the apparatus has given, among other sounds, one 
comparable to the prolonged note of a cello; this has been several times 
repeated with the same tone and pitch, but in very short notes. The 
uniform beat has likewise been often interrupted during automatic writ- 
ing and in correspondence with the psycho-sensorial phenomena of the 
script. Characteristic whistlings have also been noted. 

After having checked the functioning of the apparatus No. 4 (which 
has been found to be the most sensitive of all), I have tried to stimulate 
the creative imagination of the subject in the normal state. During the 
phases of spontaneous activity, which were of small account in compari- 
son with the emphatic reactions of the telepsychic phenomena, I have, 
however, recorded a certain reaction of the apparatus. That is to say, 
a large functional activity of the brain is liable to give a positive re- 
action with a subject in normal state. Finally, it is necessary to cite a 
few experiments with subjects in a marked state of mental enfeeblement ; 
these never led to any reaction at all in the phones. 


ExPEerRIMENTS REMAINING TO Be TrIED 


The discovery of the emission by the brain of waves of short length 
contradicts the calculations of Lasareff, but finds support in the cur- 
rent advance of knowledge about radiations. Marconi recently pointed 
out at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts that the rapid progress 
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of radio transmission had forced scientific research to concentrate upon 
the long waves; and that the short waves have been neglected, though 
these were employed in the classic experiments of Hertz and of Marconi 
himself. It was in 1916 that the latter, with a spark transmitter and 
a crystal receiver commenced to study the short waves. We know that 
such waves permit transmission (notably of the human voice) to a very 
great distance, and that they have strange properties of preferring 
darkness to light. With them there is attained less ° necessity for sta- 
tions of extremely high power, smaller consumption of energy, much 
greater certainty and speed. Who can believe that nature is a less 
skillful worker than man? It is probable that she has provided and 
that she provides, in the perfecting of evolution, a human brain of wide 
possibilities. Who knows how many aspects the radiation of nervous 
energy may present? 

Cerebral waves may intersect in the ether with a transmissibility 
differing according to the subjects, the psycho-physical conditions and 
the exigencies of the end to be attained. They may in particular cases 
be in “ syntonicity ” with transmitting and receiving minds (dual 
dreams,’ transmission of thoughts, simultaneity of perceptions, judg- 
ments and reactions, etc.). An absolute uniformity seems to me highly 
improbable. 

From the start, I have given thought to the necessity of mechanical 
recording of the cerebral waves, complementary to the subjective re- 
cording of the sounds which they produce. But heretofore I have 
preferred to gain absolute certitude of positive results. Today, I can 
say that the mechanical recording apparatus is in preparation, and 
that I hope to obtain graphs which will put in evidence the sound vibra- 
tions characterizing the cerebral waves, in addition to the normal curve 
of the regular sound-level and the parasitic sounds of the batteries. 
The acoustic receiver is not to be abandoned; it will be coupled with 
the automatic receiver, for I believe that the finesse of the human senses 
gives us the more notable results in researches of this sort. 

As to the human material, I can say that I shall have at my disposal 
normal subjects of good creative activity, hypnotizable’ subjects, 
psycho-hysterics, and hallucinated persons. And from a systematic 
probing of the numerous phenomena of mental metapsychics and of the 
psychopathological domain there will result, I hope, decisive clarifica- 
tions of the character and the properties of the cerebral waves. It is 


° The French text here reads “ more”; but A. C. L.’s engineering knowledge con- 
firms the judgment of my own common sense that a slip of the pen has occurred, and 
that what is meant is “ less."-—J. M. B. 

‘Excellent examples of this phenomenon, rather less familiar than many other 
types, are found in Light for August 15th, 1925, page 394—J. M. B. 
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only in the second place that we shall be able, with chance of success, to 
attack the study of the normal activity of the brain. Then I plan to 
study, with this apparatus, certain phenomena of physical meta- 
psychics. In the third place, I have it in mind also to experiment upon 
animals, under psychic conditions artificially provoked. 

THe Pros_ems Ser 

The existence of cerebral waves presents many problems to which it 
is necessary to return when we shall be better instructed as to the nature 
and the characters of these electro-magnetic phenomena. We shall be 
led to review the following categories of facts. 

1. Dreams, hypnosis, transmission of thought, sympathy and 
antipathy, and all the phenomena of conscious and unconscious life. 

2. All the subjective phenomena of metapsychics and some of the 
objective phenomena. 

3. The pathology of the sensorial sphere, especially as concerns 
hallucinations and physiopathology of the memory, which is the foun- 
dation of the ego, of the consciousness (including both conscious and 
subconscious). The smooth-flowing cinematographic memory; the 
memory particularly in states of trance, hysteria and hypnosis; the 
duality and alternation of personality; the hypermnesia that repro- 
duces the perception almost in the form of hallucination; all these will 
be open to explanation in their reduction to a common physiopatho- 
logical and psychosensorial denominator. 

The theory of representative centers and the theory of psycho- 
logical reflexes which it has been sought to substitute for the physio 
logical theory of the orgasm of sensorial centers has permitted response 
to criticism but has not given us a solid interpretation of hallucinatory 
phenomena. 

The emission of waves by the human brain in hallucinatory activity 
reverses completely the current conception that hallucination is the 
perception of non-existent things. ‘True and proper hallucination (not 
the complicated next-door phenomenon of illusion which can be inter 
preted as delirium) appears to be a reality not merely subjective, but 
equally objective, since it is physically radiant. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The results of the tests made to date permit the following 
conclusions: 


1. The human subject, under particular psychic conditions, and 
notably during the development of telepsychic phenomena, gives off 


electromagnetic oscillations of the type of radio waves. 
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The telepsychic phenomena which have occurred in an isolating 
chamber have included those of cryptesthesia and of experimental 
telepathy (pragmatic, in the hypnotic state, using sensitive subjects 
with crystal vision), hallucination provoked in hypnotized neuropathic 
subjects, and spontaneous morbid hallucination. 

The seat of the psychic processes being in the cerebral cortex, 
the electromagnetic oscillations emitted by these processes in the con- 
ditions stated may be called cerebral radio waves 

4. The cerebral radio waves intercepted to tut with receivers for 
short and very short wave-lengths, of 100 to 20 meters and of ten to 
four meters, appear in part as aperiodic waves, of variable length, of 
the type of damped waves; and in part, during the short moment of 
their reception, as waves of fixed frequency, when they interfere with 
local waves (from the heterodyne). 

The cerebral radio waves, being detected by receivers of short 
waves, seem to be of the order of short waves and are therefore of high 
frequency. They have been detected directly by crystal apparatus No. 
2, and by apparatus No. 4, in the form of wave trains of audible fre- 
quency, or equally in the form of interference beats against waves set 
up the heterodyne. 

. The discovery of radio waves given off by the hii brain into 
the on during the development of telepsychic phenomena, indicates 
that the cerebral radio waves, as here determined to exist, make part 
of a series of electromagnetic oscillations of diverse nature, given off 
under determined conditions from the brain and in relation with the 
effects produced. 

The direct experimental determination that the brain, under 
given functional conditions (those of the production of telepsychic 
phenomena) gives off into the ether electromagnetic oscillations of the 
radio-wave type is, in my judgment, the outstanding discovery in this 
field of scientific research. 





BRILLIANT PHENOMENA IN THE HOME OF 
THE SCHNEIDERS 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Nearly four years ago, when Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing 
kindly invited me to some experiments he was then making with Willy 
Schneider at Munich, I took the opportunity of going to Braiinaii-am- 
Inn, about ninety miles from the Bavarian capital, in order to see the 
birthplace of the medium whose phenomena had so impressed me. We 
went by motor car, as the trains at that period were very infrequent. 
Another reason for our visit was to make the acquaintance of Kapitan 
Kogelnik, a retired Austrian naval officer, who had taken such an in- 
terest in the boy, Willy. I was disappointed, as Kapitan Kogelnik was 
away and our time was too limited to hunt up Schneider, pére. But my 
visit was productive of much good, as I commenced a correspondence 
with the Kapitan which has lasted to this day. He has frequently in- 
vited me to Braiinaii (a small town on the Austrian side of the river 
Inn), and in the late autumn of 1925 I accepted his invitation to have 
some sittings with Rudi and Willy Schneider. Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff 
and Mr. Roy Holmyard, two members of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, had about this time planned a trip to Graz, to see 
Frau Silbert (whom they knew), and they invited me to join forces with 
them ; to which I agreed. 

We arrived at Braiinaii on Wednesday, October 28th, 1925, and 
were disappointed to find that Rudi had poisoned his leg, was confined 
to his bed, and could not give any séances. On our way to Braiinaii I 
had made an attempt to see Baron von Schrenck at Munich. But he 
was away for a short time, so I left my card and, for the second time 
in my existence, motored the ninety miles or so between Munich in 
Bavaria and Braiinaii in Austria. As I have stated, Rudi was ill in 
bed, and Willy, we found, had signed a contract to sit again for Baron 
von Schrenck for two years. 

I was delighted to hear that Willy was back again with the Baron. 
He knows the Baron and (what is just as important) the Baron 
knows him; he speaks his language; it was largely due to the Baron 
that Willy’s powers became known in the psychic world; and it seemed 
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fit and proper that the medium should go back to him. The reader will 
remember that I expressed a sincere hope that some rich scientist or 
society should take him under their care.’ 


We did not want to leave Braiinaii without having some sittings 
with one of the Schneider boys in his home environment, so we set 
about getting Willy to come to his father’s flat for some séances. I 
wrote a letter to the Baron, asking him to release the boy for a few 
days in order that he could visit us at Braiinaii. We sent the letter by 
special messenger to Munich and the Baron willingly released Willy, at 
the same time saying how sorry he was he missed me in Munich. Willy 
has again been apprenticed to a dentist at Munich and some little hitch 
occurred in this connection, so that Willy did not arrive home till 
Saturday afternoon, October 31st. 

While we were awaiting Willy we made the acquaintance of the 
town and nearly all of its inhabitants, who did not have to guess twice 
as to our business in their midst. Before we had been in the town many 
hours we were on such good terms with Herr Schneider and his family 
that we felt we had known them all our lives. Kapitan Kogelnik made 
the way easy for us. 

Herr Josef Schneider, the father of the boys, is a very intelligent 
and interesting man, above medium height, 55 vears of age. He is a 
maschinensetzer—or what we should call a linotype compositor or type- 
setter, and lives over the business where he has been employed continu- 
ously for forty-one years. His employer 





Col. Leopold Héglinger— 
is the proprietor of the largest shop in the town, and has a large and 
flourishing book and printing business. We spent some hours with 
Colonel Héglinger, who told us what an exceptionally fine man Herr 
Schneider was. He (Schneider) has had twelve children, nine boys and 
three girls, of whom six children only (all boys) are still living. Three 
of his sons are married, and each has a child. No signs of abnormality 
can he trace in his, or Frau Schneider’s family, and his grandchildren 
have so far shown no psychic faculties. Frau Schneider is a gentle, 
unassuming woman. 

Of the sons of Herr Schneider who are still living, Willy, Rudi, 
Hans, and Karl are all mediums in a greater or lesser degree. Karl, 
the eldest (aged 30), and Hans (a little younger) are merely auxiliary 
mediums: @. e., they sometimes help Willy or Rudi to produce phe- 
nomena, but can obtain nothing independently—they merely go into a 
light trance. Rudi is the youngest (17 years), and Willy is 23 years 
of age. Herr Schneider considers that Rudi is a very powerful medium, 


‘See my report on Willy, Journal, A. S. P. R., August, 1925. 
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and says his phenomena are inexhaustible. I reproduce his photograph. 
He is a jolly, “ boyish ” sort of youth, and he did not at all like being 
confined to his bed during our stay. The Schneider family are, of 
course, Catholics, which is rather curious when one comes to think of it, 
but I do not think they suffer on that account. 

Willy’s phenomena were first noticed about six years ago, (1919) by 
accident, by the curious movements of a table when Willy was near it, 
but not touching it. Rudi’s mediumship became apparent two vears 
later (1921). 

Braiinaii itself is a very old (some 800 years) frontier town, very 
picturesque, on the banks of the Inn. Simbach, the German town which 
is at the other end of the bridge which connects the two countries, is 
not nearly so old or picturesque—but they are both flourishing com- 
munities, and everyone seems happy, and no signs of poverty are visible. 
I noticed an immense difference in the appearance of Braiinaii and its 
4,000 inhabitants since I last visited the place, which now looks much 
more prosperous. 

Though naturally the fame of the Schneider boys has spread far and 
wide, very few of the Braiinaii inhabitants seem to have had sittings 
with the boys. The reason is, I think, because their reiigion does not 
exactly encourage the individual to dabble in the occult. During the 
five days we were there we met all sorts of people and asked all sorts 
of questions, and psychical research does not appear to interest the 
great majority of Willy’s neighbors. But he gets many noted Conti- 
nental professors and scientific men who are interested, and it would 
be interesting to discover what the Braiinaiiers think all these eminent 
people come for. But the fact remains that psychical research does 
not interest the people generally. 


THe SEANcE Room 


The séance room used for the sittings with the brothers Schneider 
is really the principal living room of the Schneider family. It also 
serves as a bedroom for two of the boys. It is a long, narrow apart- 
ment, 30 feet, 314 inches by 10 feet, 1014 inches. The ceiling is rather 
low, the room being 8 feet, 514 inches in height. Looking on the street 
are two double windows which take up about two-thirds of one end of 
the room. The room has three doors, one leading to the landing by 
which entrance is made; one leading into a kitchen; and one leading 
into a small living room. From the windows of the room to the (main) 
street below is a sheer drop of 22 feet 5 inches, the apartment being on 
the second floor. From the nearest door to the back of the cabinet is 12 


feet 3 inches. 
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The principal furniture consists of a cupboard, A; a couch, B, 5 
feet 10 inches long by 26 inches wide, by 15 inches high, over which is 
spread a black cloth; two small beds, C and D; a wooden table, E; and 
several other small pieces of furniture, a stove, chairs, etc., at back 
of room. 
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Plan of séance room in the home of the Schneiders, showing approximate positions 
of furniture, ete. (For exact measurements, see text.) A, cupboard, on which ther- 
mometer rested; B, couch, on which sat three of the circle; C, D, beds, in one of 
which (indicated), lay Rudi Schneider; E, occasional table; F, cabinet, formed by 
two curtains enclosing one window; G, small table, supporting lamp used to illumi- 
nate the phenomena; H, H, double windows looking on street; I, door leading to 
ante-room; J, door leading to kitchen; K, door leading to landing and street. The 
circles denote disposition of sitters, the shaded one representing where Willy sat 
at each séance. 


DIaGcRaM 1. 


For the cabinet, F, two black curtains were hung from the ceiling, 
suspended by means of hooks. The cabinet reached from top end of 
couch to right side of left window (see plan). It therefore enclosed 
one window. The span of the pair of curtains was 7 feet 314 inches, 
the depth of cabinet being 5 feet 1 inch, from angle of wall to aperture 
in curtain. On the floor, in front of the cabinet, are invariably placed 
two old black curtains, each 7 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 3 inches. The 
engel (angel) used to pin the cabinet together at the top (see below) is 
1314 inches by 10 inches. 

The rough square wooden table, G, which is generally placed in 
front of center aperture of curtains, is 1714 inches by 17 inches, and 
1914, inches in height. The weight as far as I could judge (and I 
think it an under-estimate), is about nine pounds. On the table is 
placed a nickel-plated electric table lamp, 





estimated at 30 c.p.—red 
globe, with silk shade, which is covered with a square of muslin. The 
combined weight of table and lamp is about 12 pounds. I very care- 
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fully sounded all walls, ceiling, etc. They are of plaster, with a wooden 
floor—the boards of which are plainly visible. I was given carte 
blanche to do as I pleased, go where I liked, and make myself at home. 
I spent a considerable time on the (Sunday) morning of November Ist 
making measurements and investigating the structure and conforma- 
tion of the room—nothing in any way suspicious was found. The 
cabinet is placed in the very best spot for convincing phenomena. The 
double windows looking out on the street were difficult to open, creaked 
when the fasteners were turned, and no entrance could be made from 
the street without a long ladder. The street is the main thoroughfare, 
well lighted and (Saturday night) was full of people. 


SEANCE OF SATURDAY, Ocroser 3lst, 1925 


We arrived at the home of the Schneiders at 8:30, where we found 
the family and sitters assembled. Rudi Schneider, whose leg was still 
giving him trouble, lay in one of the beds in the room—and remained 
there during the whole of the sitting, being unable to rise without the 
assistance of two persons. The room was unbearably hot and I very 
carefully took the temperature of it at the time the séance commenced. 
Twenty-two minutes after we arrived the thermometer stood at 80.5 
Fahr. Not a window was open and I could discover no ventilation. 
It was a cold, still night, outside. The thermometer is a new one, made 
by Negretti & Zambra for traveling purposes, and is contained in a 
wooden case. It has an ivory scale, is guaranteed to be correct to 
1/10th of a degree, and cost 25/-. The barometric pressure was just 
over 29.8 inches, and slowly falling. 

We carefully examined all the furniture, doors, windows, floor, under 
the beds, etc. Everything was correct. I then superintended the erect- 
ing of the “ cabinet ” (merely two curtains made of black material), 
across the top left corner of the room (see plan) enclosing one window, 
and suspended from the ceiling by means of hooks. 

The windows of the séance room were very carefully prepared to 
prevent any light or air from reaching the room. The two double win- 
dows were fastened on the insides by means of stiff catches. I superin- 
tended the closing and fastening. Over the inside (in the room) of each 
pair of windows were placed two thick blankets, suspended by means of 
hooks. Then came lace curtains over all. So that between the cabinet 
and the street were two separate windows, fastened on the insides, two 
thick blankets, and a lace curtain. 

The cabinet took only a few minutes to erect, and was simplicity 
itself. We next prepared the necessary articles for the sitting. On 


each curtain we pinned lengthwise a strip of luminous ribbon, so that 
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the slightest movement of the cabinet could be seen. Near the top of 
the cabinet, at the aperture between the curtains, was pinned the engel: 
an “ angel” with wings, cut out of cardboard and made luminous. 

On the floor in front of and under the cabinet were spread two large 
sheets of black material. The reason for this was that any light- 
colored pseudopods or luminous hands, lights, etc., would have a good 
background and could easily be seen. The sheet precluded also the use 
of any trap-doors or wires, strings, etc., which the skeptical sitter might 
think were employed in the production of the phenomena. 

In front of the cabinet, on the floor, was placed a rectangular 
wooden table, 191 inches high, covered with a black cloth. On top of 
the table was placed a metal electric table lamp, the same height as the 
table, weighing about 3 pounds, connected to a wall rheostat which was 
not used at the first séance. The lamp had a red bulb and was shaded. 
The only other articles used were a strip of luminous ribbon and a hand- 
kerchief. I had brought with me my long strip of radio-active silk 
ribbon,” three luminous fans, and a very brilliant luminous slate, or 
plaque. ‘These were in readiness, but were not used. 

It might be thought a suspicious circumstance that the cabinet en- 
closed one of the windows at the end of the room. But I can assure the 
reader that if there was one part of that room where no trickery could 
be employed, it was the end of the room where the windows were. The 
windows overlooked the street; were on the second floor; and were over 
22 feet from the pavement. Further, it was Saturday night, and 
people were continuously passing to and fro under the windows, along 
the well-lighted main thoroughfare of the town, during the whole of the 
sitting. Besides all this, the windows could not have been tampered 
with without instant detection. 

All being in readiness, Willy removed his coat and waistcoat and put 
on a pyjama or dressing jacket. He did not put on his usual pyjama 
suit; nor did he wear the one-piece tights he sometimes uses. This 
special clothing would not have added one iota to the effectiveness of 
the particular control I used at this séance. 

When all was ready, we arranged the chairs and couch in a semi- 
circle in front of the cabinet as in the plan. The sitters and the order 
of seating were as follows, commencing clockwise from the medium: 
Willy; Harry Price; Frau Lena Schneider, daughter-in-law of Herr 
Schneider; Mr. Roy Holmyard; Frau Kapitan Kogelnik; Herr Rams- 
pacher; Frau Rosa Schneider, another daughter-in-law; Herr Josef 
Schneider, father of Willy; Frau Elise Schneider, mother of Willy; 


* See Journal, A. S. P. R., August, 1925, p. 436. 
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Frau Ramspacher; Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff. I was solely responsible 
for the control, and Mr. Holmyard, who has had many years’ experi- 
ence, took the notes, including times, pulse-rates, etc., etc. All the 
sitters linked hands, Mr. De Wyckoff’s two hands being held by Frau 
Ramspacher, at what would have been otherwise a loose end of the circle. 
Frau Lena Schneider linked her right arm in my left, since I had no 
free hand to give her. 

I will now describe my control. I placed Willy’s hands upon his 
thighs and firmly gripped his wrists, where I could plainly count his 
pulse-beats. His legs I placed in front of my chair, and pressed them 
hard up against the wood with my legs. His legs and feet were in a 
vice-like grip. His back was to the cabinet, the nearest point to the 
curtain of any portion of his body being 39 inches. Just before we 
turned the white light out and switched on the red we carefully noted 
the thermometer, which read 80.5°. This reading was checked by Mr. 
Holmyard, and the instrument was placed on a cabinet at the back of 
the sitters, out of reach of the circle. The reader will realize that the 
heat was terrible, and, personally, I could hardly stand it. It was a 
very still night out of doors, and there was no ventilation in the séance 
room. At 8:52 we changed over from white to red light and the séance 
commenced. ‘The red light gave enough illumination for me to see my 
neighbor and Willy plainly, (this visual control thus supplementing my 
tactual control), and I could also see Mr. De Wyckoff across the circle. 
In the immediate vicinity of the lamp there was enough light to see 
plainly any article placed on the table upon which the lamp stood, or on 
the floor. By my luminous wrist watch I timed the phenomena and took 
the pulse-rate, which I called out to the note-taker. The record follows: 


8:52. Séance commenced. Pulse 86 beats to the minute. I chal- 
lenged all sitters as to the chain control. All answer satisfactorily, the 
tactual control being perfect. 

9:01. Trance commences. Willy’s head suddenly falls on my 
shoulders. Hands twitch violently, and breathing becomes spasmodic. 
Almost at the same moment Frau Lena Schneider, who is also medium 
istic, falls into a semi-trance with violent twitching of the arms, which 
is, of course, communicated to me by means of her right arm, which is 
linked in my left. 

9:05. Much agitation of the medium. Spasmodic shocks appeared 
to pass through his body. His breathing much labored. Muscular 
twitching very violent. Frau Lena Schneider nearly normal, the phase 
having almost passed. Answers normally when spoken to. ‘ Otto,” 
Willy’s control, in a loud whisper: “ I will try and show you some ver) 
good phenomena tonight.” 
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9:08. Mr. De Wyckoff said he felt cold; his feet are much colder. 
Other sitters say they feel cooler. I feel a cool breeze round my head. 
Willy is resting his head on my shoulder, trance spasms still violent. 
Pulse 76. 

9:10. I suggest that we sing, as the sitters were entering that tense 
state which is not good for the production of phenomena. I lead off 
with “ Katherina.” This is followed by an Austrian folk song with a 
good chorus. Pulse 76. 

9:14. As the sitters were singing the chorus of last song, curtains 
of cabinet bulge out and are shaken violently. No one nearer to cabinet 
than 39 inches. All controls good. Curtains again bulged out as if 
someone in cabinet. 

9:18. Very violent shaking and twisting of the curtains which 
appear to keep in time with the music. From my position in the circle 
I have a particularly good view of the aperture between the curtain and 
wall at right side of cabinet. Gradually a light forms high up at edge 
of curtain, and I see four semi-luminous “ fingers ” or rods pushing the 
curtain at top of cabinet. The other sitters, from their position, can- 
not see this. The fingers seem articulated and appear to bend. They 
are visible only for about 30 seconds, and look as if they are joined to 
a stump or pseudopod, but not like those I saw previously in Munich.* 
Pulse variable and rises to 89. 

9:22. Strong, cool breeze appearing to come from cabinet. All the 
sitters declare that they feel the breeze and that it is much cooler. 
Again the hand creeps round top of curtain—between curtain and wall. 
Curtains shaken like a terrier shaking a rat. It is not the hand which 
is shaking the curtain. Suddenly one of the luminous ribbons appears 
to be jerked off the right curtain of cabinet. Ribbon falls to ground. 
Curtains still agitated. Several sitters declare that they are getting 
cold. Medium much agitated and lifts his (and my) hands off his 
thighs on to mine and digs his knuckles into my legs. 

9:24. The semi-luminous “ hand ” behind curtain at top of cabinet 
reappears but now looks like a short, thick rod, about 8 inches long. 
It is much higher than could be reached by a person sitting down. It 
appeared to grow more luminous, then died away. Curtain moving in- 
cessantly as if someone in cabinet trying to tear it down. Willy very 
distressed. 

9:26. We re-commence singing, and the medium beats time to our 
music by banging his fists on my thighs. Curtains still agitated. Cur- 
tains twisted by some invisible agency. Luminous “ angel” sways up 
and down and nearly falls. We cry out “ Bravo! Otto,” * Thank you! 
Otto,” ete. 

9:32. Table and lamp moved. They swayed for about a minute and 
were almost levitated: whatever the force, it is coming from out of 


“See Psyche, April, 1923. 
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cabinet, in aperture between the curtains, near the floor. A moment 
later a very strong breeze—really a powerful current of air—comes 
from aperture in curtains and the lamp-shade sways to and fro. 
Breeze ceases and table and contents are almost levitated. The table 
and contents move of their own volition (apparently), towards Mr. De 
Wyckoff. “ Otto” then asked that a handkerchief be placed on the 
table at the base of the lamp. ‘This is done by Frau Ramspacher. She 
had hardly regained her seat before the handkerchief began to move and 
after a few seconds it glided off the stool on to the floor with a snake- 
like movement which was very curious to behold. Medium was at this 
time very agitated. The piece of luminous ribbon which had _ been 
pulled off curtain now began to move on the floor—a zig-zag motion. 
** Otto ” then asked Mr. De Wyckoff to replace handkerchief on table. 
This he did: immediately it gracually rose into the air to the height of 
about 514 feet. It was then thrown to the floor by the operating 
entity. It was again “ handled ” (to use an appropriate term) on the 
floor in various ways and I could distinctly see a semi-luminous, but 
incomplete “ hand ” or pseudopod again lift the handkerchief to about 
five feet from the floor, where it remained poised in the air for a few 
seconds and then fell. The “ hand ” appeared to have four long, articu- 
lated fingers. At the same. time Mr. De Wyckoff saw three of the 
fingers grasping and fingering the handkerchief. He again put the 
handkerchief on the table. It was again lifted up, with a curious 
floating movement high above the lamp, and then fell. The “ hand” 
was again plainly visible, fingering the handkerchief as it lay upon the 
floor. The table-cloth on table was now moved, a series of short tugs 
being given at one side of the cloth. Handkerchief was again put on 
table by Frau Ramspacher, who then resumed her seat. The handker 
chief immediately “ dived ” off the table on to the floor with a motion 
which reminded the writer of the movements of a seal when taking to the 
water. ‘Table and lamp were moved again, the two objects swaying as 
though about to fall. All these brilliant phenomena were productive of 
much “ Bravo! Otto,” and similar expressions, and the control then 
said “ stop thanking me.” Pulse 73. 

9:40. Very cool breeze again, and curtains of cabinet expand with 
the movement reminiscent of the inflation of a balloon. <A pale light 
was now visible at the top of curtain in the aperture between it and the 
wall, where previously the “hand” had been. It disappeared after a 
few seconds. ‘“ Otto” then asked for the luminous ribbon and a hand- 
kerchief to be placed on table under red lamp. Something appeared to 
be tugging the curtain, the pull coming from near the floor. Pulse 62. 

9:44. “ Otto” said that medium was very tired as he had given a 
long sitting the previous night with Baron von Schrenck-Notzing at 
Munich. ‘“ Otto” suggested that if we wanted good phenomena th« 
following evening, we ought to terminate the séance. He said the next 
sitting would be better. “ Otto” then said: “I want Mr. Price to 
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control tomorrow.” He was asked at what time and “ Otto” said 
“nine.” ‘The medium now appeared to be coming out of trance, and 
relapsed again; but eventually, with a great deal of laboring, became 
normal once more. Trance ended at 9:45. Pulse 68. The white light 
was gradually introduced, and after a few seconds the main white light 
was switched on. 


ee ee ee ee 





Chart illustrating fluctuations in Willy’s pulse-rate during the two sittings de~ 
scribed in this article. The thick line denotes variations during the séance of October 
3lst; the fine line that of November 1st. The sudden rise between 10:16 and 10:36 
represents the twenty minutes’ interval. The dotted line indicates Willy’s normal 
pulse-rate. The reader is advised to compare this chart with that illustrating the 
Vienna sittings. (See A. S. P. R. Journal, Aug., 1925, p. 424.) 


DIAGRAM 2. 


The first thing we did when white light was available was to examine 
the thermometer. It stood at 69.5 Fahr. It had fallen eleven degrees 
during the sitting which lasted under an hour. Five minutes after the 
sitting had ended the thermometer rose two degrees. At five minutes to 
ten the mercury had risen to 74.5. Several of the sitters, including all 
the visitors, stood and watched the mercury slowly rise. At ten o’clock 
(the hour we left) the thermometer stood at 77° Fahr. 


I want the reader to understand clearly the conditions under which 
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this test was made. It was a special test, and two sitters (Mr. Holm- 
yard and myself) very carefully, and independently, took the reading 
of the instrument when the sitting commenced. The iistrument was put 
on top of a cabinet (not outside wall), and left undisturbed. At the 
end of the sitting the thermometer had fallen eleven degrees, and several 
of the sitters, including myself, watched the mercury gradually rise in 
the tube, as conditions became normal. ‘This is the second medium only 
through whom I have absolutely proved that the atmosphere surround- 
ing the sitters gets cooler during the psychic manifestations. The first 
was, of course, Stella C.*. Professor Chr. Winther, of Copenhagen, has 
also proved through Anna Rasmussen the truth of the hypothesis that 
the air of the séance room gets cooler during the sittings. There was 
no hallucination about the breezes at this sitting with Willy. The cur- 
tains were in an almost constant state of motion. The breeze rocked 
the lamp-shade for more than a minute. All the sitters felt cool, and 
some very cold. Mr. De Wyckoff’s estimation of the temperature, 
before we had examined the thermometer, was that it had fallen fifteen 
degrees. It probably did, but by the time the trance was over and we 
had switched on the electric light, the mercury had risen somewhat. 
This report of our first séance is almost a verbatim copy of the 
notes we made during the sitting. The complete report, as here pub- 
lished, was written immediately after the séance concluded, and took me 
till 4:30 in the morning to write it up. It is interesting to note that the 
name of “ Otto” is supposed to be “ Otto Bauer,” who was of half 
German, half Italian extraction. At the conclusion of every séance, 
and as an indication that it is at an end, he says * slomenkes!”” which 


is similar to a Bohemian word, slomac, meaning “ break up.” 


SEANCE OF SunpAy, NOvEMBER Ist, 1925 
First Portion 

At the conclusion of our previous sitting with Willy, I learned that 
two sitters from Munich, Professors Gruber and Hildebrand, had tele 
graphed to say that they would attend Sunday’s séance. Professor 
Karl Gruber, of Munich University, I knew well, as he attended the sit- 
tings I had with Willy some years ago when he was in the Bavarian 
capital. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing happened to mention to Dr. 
Gruber that I was in Braiinaii, so the Professor kindly made the long 
journey from Munich to Braiinati in order to renew our acquaintance. 
His friend, Professor Hildebrand, is a doctor of literature and head of 
the famous Munich firm of publishers and booksellers of the same name. 


‘See Journal, A. S. P. R., May, 1923. 
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I had not previously met him. Their journey was not wasted, as they 
were participants in the most amazing, convincing, and instructive 
séance with this medium that probably has ever been published; in fact, 
I believe it is the best sitting Willy has ever given under the same con- 
ditions of control. This is all the more remarkable as several sittings 
just previous to those I am now recording were negative. In compiling 
this protocol I am really concerned lest I understate the variety and 
magnificence of the phenomena, thus giving a false rendering of the 
séance. 

The control was identical to that imposed on the previous evening, 
and I will not detail it. The reader will remember that “ Otto ” on the 
previous night instructed me again to take charge of the control. Willy 
wore the same outdoor clothes and dressing jacket as previously. I 
thoroughly searched him, searched the room, superintended the erection 
of the cabinet, the blocking up of the windows, the arranging of the 
sitters, and fastening of the doors. The control of the hands and feet 
was exactly as described in the report of the last séance. The same 
red light was put on the same wooden table in the accustomed position- 
the usual curtains and floor-coverings being used. In fact, the con- 
ditions of the séance of October 31st. were duplicated in our sitting of 
November Ist. Mr. Roy Holmyard again took all the notes (and he 
had barely a moment’s respite from writing), and independently took 
the thermometer readings both before and after the séance. On com- 
parison, our readings always tallied. As far as possible I took the 
times and pulse-rates, but Willy’s body was in an almost constant state 
of motion—often violent motion, and my task was rendered difficult on 
this account, the movement of my wrist watch hindering me somewhat. 
So the reader will not find as many times and rates as I should have 
liked. The drawings were made in pencil, at the conclusion of the 
séance, afterwards being inked in. The plan was made on the spot. 
The account of the phenomena is practically a verbatim copy of the 
notes, and this report was nearly completed in the Hotel Erzherzog 
Johann, Graz, the following day. Rudi Schneider was in the bed 
marked D on the plan, asleep when we started, asleep in the interval, 
and asleep at the conclusion of the séance. He has a very nasty wound 
in the leg (I examined it) ; cannot walk a step without assistance; and 
it will be probably three months before he can give another sitting. I 
understand that Baron von Schrenck has advised his removal to a 
sanatorium. In case any reader should think that Rudi (the only un- 
controlled person in the room) could have interfered in any way, I must 
point out that his bed was on the far side of the sitters; he could not 
walk ; the semi-circle of sitters, in close formation, reached from wall to 
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wall; and that the red light was bright enough for us to see one another. 
I could plainly see the outline of every sitter and the other sitters made 
similar statements. I again brought with me my luminous ribbon (41, 
yards long), three luminous fans, and a luminous 
slate, or plaque. The articles were really luminous 
(and not merely phosphorescent), the paint being 
made by myself out of zinc sulfide containing some 
radium bromide. The articles were thus very bril- 


liant. The usual strips of luminous ribbon were 
pinned to the curtains, the luminous “ angel,” 
shaped like the adjoining figure, being attached to 
the top of the cabinet. 
The sitters included some who had not attended 
Saturday’s séance. Reading clockwise, commenc- 
ing from the medium, they were as follows: Willy; Harry Price; Pro- 
fessor Karl Gruber; Frau Rosa Schneider; Mr. Roy Holmyard (taking 
all notes); Herr Ramspacher; Carl Schneider; Frau Schneider; Herr 
Josef Schneider; Frau Ramspacher; Professor Hildebrand; Mr. Joseph 
De Wyckoff. All hands were linked, both of Mr. De Wyckoff’s hands 
being held by Professor Hildebrand. Mr. Holmyard’s arms were linked 
(because he was writing) in those of his neighbors. 

Just before (at 9:05) commencement of sitting the thermometer 
read 75° Fahrt. At commencement of sitting (9:10), it read 76 
Fahrt. The night was cool; the barometer low, 29.3 inches, falling. 
The health of the medium and all the sitters was good. I particularly 
inquired about the health of the Schneider family. The fact that we 
had with us four mediums (Willy, Rudi, Carl and Rosa) of the 
Schneider family may have accounted for the magnificent and amazing 
phenomena we witnessed. All being ready, the white light was turned 
out, and the red switched on. I challenged the control of all the sitters: 
All answered satisfactorily. To conserve space I will designate the 
sitters by their initials. The following is a verbatim copy of the notes, 
my interpolations being in square brackets: 


9:10. Pulse of medium, 80 beats to the minute. The pulse is quite 
regular, but strong. 

9:15. Trance commences, with the typical twitching of the hands 
and quickened respiration associated with this medium. Simultaneously 
with Willy, Carl falls into a trance which is much less agitated than 
that of his brother. Carl, in his trance, states that he can plainly see 
* Otto,” Willy’s control, standing by the side of the small table. Herr 
Ramspacher reported this conversation. 
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9:17. Willy’s trance very agitated, with violent spasmodic move- 
ments. [He digs his fists into my thighs. | 

9:20. “ Otto” said fester, i. e., “ hold tighter,” meaning he wants 
the sitters to clasp one another more tightly, in order [mentally] to 
stiffen up the circle. Willy’s trance deepens. 

9:22. Right curtain of cabinet bulges out as if filled with wind. 
Every movement of cabinet plainly visible on account of vertical 
luminous strips. Medium very agitated; respiration quicker. 

9:24. Right curtain again sways to the right towards Willy, whose 
position is such that his back is practically towards the cabinet. 
Willy extremely agitated. H. P. feels on face slight breeze coming 
from cabinet. Both curtains sway towards table. ‘“ Otto” here says 
that he will awaken Carl from trance. Both curtains of cabinet bellow 
out again. Ramspacher announces that Carl is normal again. 

9:26. “ Angel” on cabinet swings violently, then curtains swing 
out. H. P. reports short column [estimated at 12 inches] of light 
between the top of right side of right curtain and wall. (He is ina 
very advantageous position to see this.) ‘ Otto” asks that handker- 
chief be placed over lamp. J.D. W. places his silk handkerchief in the 
prescribed position. [This extra covering on the top of lamp does not 
appreciably affect the illumination of the circle.] Circle commence to 
sing. Medium quieter. Pulse 74. 

9:30. Curtains swing to right again, and right curtain is twisted 
by some invisible agency in an anti-clockwise direction; the curtain is 
twisted into a thick rope. ‘ Otto ” asks that handkerchief be taken off 
lamp and put on table, in full light of lamp. ‘“ Otto ” asks that circle 
cease singing, but talk instead. Curtains flying in all directions. 
J. D. W. places handkerchief in prescribed position. 

9:35. Handkerchief on table moves slightly. A very strong breeze, 
felt by all sitters, sweeps the room. Handkerchief lifted up (as if by 
hand underneath), raised about one foot from table, danced about in 
air for about five seconds, and then fell on table. ‘ Otto” then asked 
for a tambourine to be placed on table. He was told that no tambour- 
ine was available, but that a bell could be had. “ Otto ” replied that he 
would use the bell later. Curtains then bulged again as if some being 
inside it. Handkerchief again lifted from table, and J. D. W. and H. P. 
simultaneously reported that they could distinguish from their view- 
points, a hand holding it. Handkerchief fell on floor. Prof. K. G. 
asked “ Otto” to bring handkerchief to him, but this was not done. 
J. D. W. and H. P. reported simultaneously that they could see two 
pseudopods or hand-like terminals, with fingers, crawling over hand- 
kerchief. ‘* Otto” then asked that some luminous object be put on the 
table. One of H. P.’s fans [lace, with red, yellow, and green luminous 
flowers painted on it] was then put on table by J. D. W., together with 
a strip of luminous ribbon. [It will be understood that when a sitter 
leaves his seat or breaks the circle to place an object on table, his neigh- 
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bors immediately connect up, re-admitting the sitter when his task is 
completed.| ‘ Otto ” requested that the handkerchief be lifted off floor 
and placed on table; this was done by J. D. W. 

9:45. Curtains swung out, nearly touching lamp. J. D. W. and 
H. P. simultaneously reported fully-materialized hand [small, like a 
child’s] fingering handkerchief. Handkerchief rises for a second and 
drops on table. Sitters commence singing, but ‘“ Otto ” asks them to 
speak, not sing. Curtains twisted, and “ hand ” again lifted handker- 
chief clear of table for about five seconds and drops it on floor. All 
sitters see this phenomenon. Handkerchief glides about on floor with 
snake-like movements. ‘“ Otto” asked that handkerchief be again put 
on table. J.D. W. complies. Curtains dance up and down and expand 
as if filled with air. H. P. reported a pseudopod, stump-like, | of a grey, 
or dirty white color] with two “ fingers ” sliding under handkerchief. 
At the same time, a semi-luminous “ hand” is seen under the table, 
crawling about. H. P. asks “ Otto” that the fan (which is closed) be 
lifted. This is done, the “ hand” clutching one side of fan, which it 
lifts, the fan opening owing to its weight. [Weight of fan, 114 ounces. | 
Fan is waved about and falls behind table. ‘“* Otto” asks that the 
handkerchief be folded in two; J. D. W. does this, and handkerchief is 
then slowly slid off table on to floor, and is then 
thrown back on to table by entity, with one cor- 
ner lapping over at side of table nearest cabinet. 
Handkerchief is again lifted in air about two feet 
above table and swayed about for about 10 sec 





onds, it having the appearance of being suspended by means of a rod 
though no support was visible. | The first of the illustrations herewith 
will make this clear. | 

The handkerchief was then crumpled up and dropped on table. 
Handkerchief again lifted as if a hand were beneath 
it, [as in the second diagram adjoining |. 

Again the handkerchief is lifted and waved about 
near the cabinet aperture, about 2 feet above table. 
After about 10 seconds it falls and J. D. W. replaces 
it on table. ‘“ Otto” volunteers the statement that 
he will allow J. D. W. to feel the “ hand ” a little later. Handkerchief 
again lifted about 12 inches and falls on table. Then a semi 
materialized hand, visible to all sitters, handles the handkerchief, and 
lifts up the fan from floor. The pseudopod folds the handkerchief over 
the open fan, in the full light of the red lamp. All sitters observe this 
phenomenon. [I must point out that all phenomena which occur above 
or on the table, or on the floor at sides or front of table, and all move 





ments of the cabinet, are visible to all the sitters. The movements of 
objects behind the table (%. e., between table and cabinet) are seen 
much better by J. D. W. and myself, owing to our positions at extremi 
ties of semi-circle.] Two “hands,” not quite perfectly materialized, 
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are now quite visibly assisting in the manipulations of handkerchief and 
fan. Medium calmer. Pulse 60. H. P. reports cool breeze on right 
side of face. Cabinet suddenly shoots out. H. P. reports that breeze 
has now shifted to his knees—very cold. Handkerchief and fan are now 
taken off table, and fall on floor, right of table. Fan is spread out and 
is lifted just above the floor—estimate two inches. Fan glides behind 
table and H. P. reports that a dark pseudopod, like a fist, is slowly 
passing and repassing over luminous fan. This is done 27 times, both 
H. P. and J. D. W. seeing this phenomenon. Lamp partially levitated 
and rocked to and fro. It quickens its pace and nearly overbalances. 
Frau R. S. exclaims: “ Don’t do that or the lamp will fall.” Rockings 
cease, but lamp is violently shaken. 

10:07. Pulse 54. ‘ Otto” asked that handkerchief be placed on 
table. J.D. W. does this. Curtains bulge and luminous “ angel ” at 
top of cabinet swings to and fro like a pendulum. Very cold breeze felt 
by nearly all sitters. Handkerchief on table swells out like an air-ball, 
as if some substance is materializing beneath it. Handkerchief “ de- 
flates ” and then displays movement such as would happen if a snake 
were disporting itself beneath it. Curtains shaken violently, are 
twisted, and shoot out into the room. Circle commence singing 
* Katherina ” | which has a fascinating lilt in it]. Handkerchief rises 
from table about two feet, and bobs up and down to tune of song, 
keeping perfect time; it drops back to table, where it remains motion- 
less. Table, with lamp, is “ shoved ” a few inches away from cabinet: 
no propelling agency seen. Handkerchief is picked up by pale, semi- 
luminous stump and is thrown on top of lamp-shade. ‘“ Stump” van- 
ishes in a flash. Pulse 55 [about 10:12 o’clock]. Handkerchief then 
jerked off lamp like a flash of lightning. Medium very agitated, digs 
his fists in H. P.’s thighs, labored breathing. Sitters commence sing- 
ing. Handkerchief reappears on table, and dances 
to the music. The contour of handkerchief sug- 
gests a pointed “ terminal” supporting it, [as 
pictured herewith]. Handkerchief then becomes 
* lifeless,” and sinks upon table. [A most inter- 
esting effect; it was really as if the piece of silk 
had suddenly become “ dead.”| ‘ Otto” then 
announces that we should rest for twenty minutes, 
and that the white hght at far end of room 
should be turned on. This is done by Herr Ramspacher. 

10:16. End of trance. H. P. speaks to medium, who answers 
normally. Willy is covered with perspiration, but otherwise no appar- 
ent effect of trance state. Pulse 52. Thermometer, 70° Fahrenheit. 
| H. P. at once examines cabinet, curtains, windows, articles used, table, 
lamp, etc., ete.—nothing abnormal. | 
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SEANCE OF SunpAy, NoveMBER Ist, 1925 
Second Portion 

During the interval three new sitters arrived, viz.: Kapitan and 
Frau Kapitan Kogelnik, who have watched the growth of Willy’s 
mediumship with the keenest interest; and Frau Hoéglinger, wife of 
Herr Schneider’s employer. No refreshments were taken during the 
intermission, but nearly everyone smoked. When time approached to 
resume, I again examined Willy, cabinet, curtains, windows, doors, etc. ; 
all normal. Circle forms, and R. H. again consents to take notes, times, 
etc. He confirms that thermometer stands at 74° Fahr. Circle then 
complete, and Herr Schneider switches over from white to red light. 
Table, lamp, cabinet, etc., exactly as for first portion. Control identi- 
cal to previous description.. Circle is composed in following order, 
commencing clockwise from the medium: Willy; Harry Price; Pro 
fessor Karl Gruber; Frau Rosa Schneider; Mr. Roy Holmyard; Frau 
Kapitan Kogelnik; Frau Héglinger; Karl Schneider; Herr Rams 
pacher; Kapitan Kogelnik; Frau Schneider; Herr Josef Schneider; 
Frau Ramspacher; Professor Hildebrand; Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff. 


All is in readiness at: 


10:36. Séance commences. H. P. challenges sitters as to control. 
All answer satisfactorily. Pulse 68. 

10:38. Willy in trance. Usual symptoms [as previously 
described |. 

10:42. * Otto” cries out “ hold tighter ” [fester. The reader will, 
of course, realize that ** Otto,” the name of Willy’s alleged * control ” 
or operating entity, speaks through the medium’s vocal organs in a 
hoarse whisper, not distinguishable from his normal voice.]| Pulse 70. 
“Otto” calls for conversation [sprechen|. Medium very agitated. 
Curtains “ tremble ” and gradually expand. H. P. sings “ Oh! Kather 
ina,” the medium beating time with his fists on his (H. P.’s) thighs. 
“Otto ” calls for hand-bell [luminous], which was placed by J. D. W. 
on that side of table nearest the aperture between curtains. J. D. W. 
resumes his seat, and curtains at once bellow out. He then places 
H. P.’s luminous fan and the handkerchief on table, and resumes his 
seat. J.D. W. reports seeing hand come out at cabinet aperture and 
lift fan from table and slowly take it to floor. All see movement of fan. 
H. P., R. H., and several other sitters simultaneously report seeing 
luminous fan moving on floor, behind table. ['The movements were as 
* nosed ” by an animal.| “ Hand” shoots out of cabinet, and 
rings bell, which is thrown over lamp, strikes H. P.’s foot and rolls 
under table. Fan then lifted about two feet from floor and tossed to 
other side of table, facing circle. The light then goes out and on again 
rapidly—several times. [I examined the lamp at termination of sitting 


if being 
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and found that some portion of bulb-holder had been loosened during 
the séance, causing the light to go out if lamp were tilted. But, curi- 
ously enough, no one saw the movement of the lamp which caused the 
periods when circuit was broken.| Table then rocked and shook vio- 


, lently. Handkerchief moved several times, twice 
)\ clear of the table. Once, it again appeared as if a 
Hie finger were supporting it; it drops to table. Circle 
1 commences to sing. Curtains dance up and down 
4) | in time with the singing. <A very strong breeze. 
()\ , | H. P. sings “ Oh! Katherina.” Handkerchief im- 
ie, mediately “ jumps up,” [the exact effect] stands 

\ I on end, and dances on the table to the tune of the 


, song [in shape like the adjoining diagram |. 
-f- It is then thrown over to J. D. W., who re- 
placed it on table. Handkerchief rises from table, 
held by a half-formed * hand ” or pseudopod. [Distance from medium 
about 30 inches.| H. P. reports that from his position he can see the 
whole “hand,” wrist and arm, all ill-shapen, rising from the floor. 


~* —_—-_—_ — 


<>, | This materialization—estimated at 24 inches high 

fk, took place behind right corner of table—the cor 

f "| ner nearest the cabinet. The drawing I did im- 

| mediately afterwards is herewith reproduced. The 

P ; | “arm” reminded me of a swan’s neck and swayed 
“ / with a peculiar motion like a pendulum ]. 

ae The sitters see the “ hand,” with apparently two 

{ fingers only, and a short stumpy thumb, rising and 

\ \ swaying above the table. ‘The handkerchief again 

\ is thrown over to J. D. W. Carl Schneider reported 


to be in trance. 

“Otto” called for “the luminous ribbon” [the famous “ Mr. 
Price’s Paris ribbon ” of the Vienna sittings ;’ it is 414 yards long, 114 
inches wide.| J. D. W. placed it on table, with ends dangling. He 
resumed his seat and immediately two irregular-shaped “ fists ” pulled 
it off the table on to the floor, tossed it about, and eventually tied its 
center into a somewhat complicated knot. H. P. asked that the ribbon 
be brought to him. Immediately the ribbon, held by a dark “ fist ” or 
pseudopod (the second one had disappeared), went over to him and 
tapped him about six times on the right knee. [It was a series of 
regular taps, quite hard, of, I estimate, about 8 ounces pressure. As 
the very luminous ribbon (and the fist) touched my knee, Willy spas- 

iodically drew my hands nearer to him, as if to prevent my touching 
he materialization.| Ribbon traveled back to near table, and fell 
ipon the floor. 

** Otto ” asked that the ribbon be again placed on table. J. D. W. 


See A. S. P. R. Journal for August, 1925, p. 436. 
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does this. Circle commence to sing. Table moves slightly. H. P. 
reports that a “hand” is between table and cabinet aperture, and is 
touching ribbon. At the same moment, ribbon is pulled on to floor. 
J. D. W. takes one end of ribbon, the other end being on floor, at right 
of table. He pulled the ribbon taut, gradually increasing the pressure 
until it became so great that all his strength was exerted. He declared 
that the ribbon appeared nailed to the floor, and that he exerted enough 
strength to pull over a human being. [The ribbon is very strong, is 
made of silk, 114 inches wide.| J. D. W. relaxes lis hold and ribbon 
falls to floor. He again picks up the end of ribbon nearer to him, the 
other end being to the right of the table. J. D. W. pulls the ribbon 
taut, slowly, and about five feet from his end the ribbon is again gripped 
by a terminal or pseudopod, and * Otto” says “ pull.” A most amus 
ing tug-of-war then ensues between the sitter and the entity, the former 
not exerting all his strength, of course. Backwards and forwards they 
pulled for about 30 seconds. J. D. W. then exerts more strength, and 
finally the whole of his strength, but he cannot get possession of the 
whole of the ribbon. [These tug-of-war episodes were highly diverting 
to the circle, which roared with laughter.| The tug-of-war effects were 
repeated several times during about five minutes. Medium very agi- 
tated, and drops his head on H. P.’s shoulder. It was quite obvious to 
all the circle that the strength exerted by the sitter would have unbal 
anced an ordinary human being; and if the ribbon had not been made 
of strong silk, it would have snapped. H. P. then called out, “ Bring 
me the ribbon, ‘ Otto,’ ” and immediately the ribbon traveled round the 
table and the “ hand,” which was visible, tapped him several times on 
the right knee. H. P. remarks that it feels like a steel ball tapping him. 
The medium instinctively draws H. P.’s hands towards himself, so that 
no contact should be made. Pseudopod then threw ribbon in air and 
dematerialized, ribbon falling on floor. 

* Otto ” then asked for H. P.’s luminous slate [the kindergarten 
variety, wooden frame, black fibre “ slate,” one side made luminous. 
Size of slate, 1014,” x 8"; size of luminous portion, 814," x 614"; thick 
ness, %16 3 weight, 5 ozs. |; J. D. W. placed this on table. Immediately, 
the slate was thrown over lamp towards sitters. This was done over 
and over again, a “hand” shooting out of aperture between cabinet 
curtains and tossing the slate to the sitters. Slate finally left on table. 
Medium seems very exhausted and limp, reclining on H. P.’s shoulder. 
Pulse 55 [at about 11:20]. 

“Otto” calls for spielzeug (playthings), and the best that could 
be done was to throw on the table a bunch of keys [ belonging, I think, 
to Prof. K. G.]. Circle commence singing, the table rocks and dances 
to the time of the music [combined weight of table and lamp, about 12 
pounds]. Bunch of keys grasped by a “ hand,” creeping over edge ot 
table, and thrown over lamp: they fell at feet of Herr J. S. 

H. P. had a curtain-ring and loop of cord in his pocket. He asked 
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Prof. K. G. to secure this and place on table—this was done. They 
were found eventually on the floor. Electric light goes out and re- 
lights three times. No normal explanation of this effect. 

11:25. [It was impossible to take the times more frequently, as 
Willy’s hands were in a constant state of motion, which made it difficult 
for me to take times and pulse-rates. In periods of comparative qui- 
escence I accomplished this, however.| Strong cool breeze felt by all 
sitters. ‘“ Otto” calls to Karl, still in trance, to come over and help 
him. Karl leaves the circle, crosses very slowly [reminded me of a 
blind man feeling his way], and joins his brother. Karl grasps his 
brother’s hands: H. P. grasps all four hands. All sitters move up one 
seat, Karl taking the place of Professor K. G. Karl’s hands still con- 
trolled by H. P., in whose lap they rest. Karl breathing very spasmod- 
ically and with apparent difficulty. Prof. K. G. adds his right hand 
to pile on H. P.’s lap. Willy’s head sinks on H. P.’s shoulder. H. P. 
reports that his left leg 1s curled round those of Karl, his right leg 
still pressing Willy’s legs to chair. [I had complete control of both 
Karl and Willy. | 

A few minutes later * Otto ” directs that Karl return to his old 
place. This he does, sitters resuming their former seats. Almost at 
the moment he sat down, Karl came out of trance. Willy very violent 
and agitated. J. D. W. reports cool breeze by his feet. Light in red 
lamp flickers on and off—no normal explanation. J. D. W. again re- 
ports very strong, cool, continuous breeze. H. P. expresses a doubt 
that flickering of lamp is normal or due to faulty construction of bulb- 
holder. J. D. W. asks “ Otto” to switch off light for an appreciable 
period. Light immediately goes out for about half a minute. Sitters 
ery out “ Bravo! Otto!” “ Otto” then requests J. D. W. to tighten 
[by screwing| the lamp in the socket. This is done. “ Otto” asks 
H. P. to sing “ Katherina ” again. This is done, the circle joining in 
the chorus, and the medium beating time with his fists on H. P.’s knees. 
|The reader will understand that every movement of Willy’s hands was 
followed by my hands which were controlling the medium.] ‘ Otto ” 
requested that light of lamp be dimmed somewhat. This is effected by 
J.D. W. by placing a silk handkerchief over the shade. [As a matter 
of fact, it made no appreciable difference to the intensity of the light. ] 
Lamp now oscillated violently, and flickered on and off. Lamp, with 
full light, now made four complete revolutions, anti-clockwise, on the 
table, twisting the cord. [An exceptionally brilliant item.] ‘ Otto” 
now asked that lamp be revolved back again to normal. This was done 
by J. D. W. Luminous slate and the handkerchief were on the table 
during this phenomeron. 

H. P. reports seeing a luminous mass on floor, between table and 

irtains, [| roughly 2 feet square, like a semi-luminous deflated balloon]. 
Curtains swing out and are twisted. A “hand” darts out from lumi- 
nous mass (which is now smaller), snatches handkerchief off slate; 
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throws it down; picks it up again; and replaces it on table, carefully 
covering the slate again. Lamp again flickers. 
Handkerchief again snatched off table, and 
thrown on to top of lamp shade. Light flickers 
and handkerchief is removed from lamp by a 
pseudopod, in the shape of a half-formed “ fist ” 
[like the adjoining sketch ]. 

* Otto ” now asked J. D. W. to remove lumin- 
ous slate. This he does. “ Otto” says he will 
have a game with him, and a “ hand ” raises the 
handkerchief from floor and J. D. W. is invited by “ Otto ” to take it. 
He tries, but handkerchief is quickly taken into cabinet. This is done 
over and over again for seven or eight minutes. However quickly J. D. 
W. tries to take handkerchief, the entity is far quicker and the sitter 
is never able to touch it. Then, instead of disappearing into the cabi- 
net, the handkerchief is slipped round to side of lamp farthest from 
the sitter, [%. ¢., opposite me]. This is done over and over again, the 
handkerchief jumping from one side of table to the other in a fraction 
of a second. [A most amazing phenomenon. The handkerchief 
“flew” round the lamp and table with lhghtning-like rapidity, and it 
was quite impossible for a human being to cope with the movements of 
the pseudopod. The flying handkerchief left a trail of light behind it 
(an illusion, of course), which reminded me of a piece of lighted rope 
being twirled round and round; or of the more familiar Catherine 
wheel, the effect of which is due to the sensation’s persisting as an after- 
image for a comparatively lengthy period. | 

** Otto ” now asked J. D. W. to guess the whereabouts of the hand- 
kerchief. If the sitter said behind the table, it would appear from under 
the table; if J. D. W. hazarded a guess that the handkerchief was in 
the cabinet, it would reveal itself by falling on the table. This play 
with the handkerchief lasted for some minutes, [the circle rocking with 
laughter at the vain endeavors of the sitter to secure the handker- 
chief]. Medium’s legs trembling violently. Pulse 52 [about 11:45]. 
* Otto ” then waved handkerchief in the air, and threw it on J. D. W.’s 
lap. Once more the handkerchief was placed on the table, and once 
more it was picked up like a flash of lightning, waved in the air, and 
fell back on the table. 

** Otto ” now asked that lamp be taken off table, table removed, and 
lamp placed in center of circle. This was done, the lamp being about 
two feet from R. H. (who was taking notes). J. D. W. reports a 
strong breeze on his left. Curtains of cabinet move as if by a sudden 
gust. Medium quiet. Pulse 55. [At about 11:50. | 

* Otto” now asks J. D. W. to roll up his two handkerchiefs and 
place one near the base of the lamp, on the cabinet side, and one near 
aperture in curtain. This was done, and a moment later the one nea! 
curtain was moved towards J. D. W.’s feet. This effect was repeated. 
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J. D. W. then spread one handkerchief out flat near the cabinet, and it 
was at once picked up and thrown back to him. No pseudopod visible. 

“Otto” asked for a piece of pencil and a sheet of paper to be 
placed near lamp, on floor, and he would try to write a message. 
R. H. placed his pencil and a sheet from his pad in the prescribed 
position, but nothing happened and immediately after the medium 
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Chart showing variations in temperature of séance room (independently taken 
ind checked), during the two sittings recorded in this article. The thick line repre- 
sents the séance of October 31st, the fine one that of November 1st. The sudden 
rise from 69.5° to 77° in the first séance illustrates the movement of the mercury 
ifter the termination of the trance state. The rise from 70° to 74° in the second 
séance denotes the duration of the intermission. The drop of only two degrees 
between 10:36 and midnight is accounted for, it is suggested, by the fact that the 
room had by then been cooled during the first part of the. séance. 


DIAGRAM 3. 


cried * slomenkes ” and showed signs of returning to normal, exactly at 
midnight. Pulse about 58, irregular. 

[The white light is gradually turned on; I speak to Willy, who 
answers normally; and I relinquish my control. Medium very hot, but 
not particularly exhausted. Temperature, carefully checked, 72° 
ahr. I carefully go over the cabinet, windows, etc., etc., once more, 
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but everything satisfactory. Professors Gruber and Hildebrand, with 
Willy and Karl and his wife, and J. D. W., R. H., and H. P. adjourn 
to a neighboring café and discuss this most wonderful sitting (my tenth 
with this medium)—in all probability the most interesting sitting, held 
under rigid test conditions, that has ever been published. | 


CoNCLVSION 


I suppose the reader will expect me to say a few words in conclusion, 
but really there is little to be said. Need I reiterate that not one of 
the phenomena we saw during our stay could have been produced 
normally with the severe control I imposed? Maskelyne, with his pro- 
verbial “two tons of machinery ”—or ten tons, come to that—could 
not have produced, under the same conditions, one single phenomenon 
without immediate detection. No machine is capable of imparting 
* life * to a handkerchief by means of which it will dart, with lightning- 
like rapidity, round and round an electric lamp like a moth round a 
candle. And machines do not possess intelligence. ‘“* Otto ” obeyed our 
requests over and over again, and even entered into the fun of the 
thing. If the catch-as-catch-can, and the hide-and-seek, and the tug- 
of-war were superhuman, the operating entity possessed some very 
human attributes, and for the moment we forgot that we were playing 
with a discarnate intelligence—it was so very “ lifelike.” 

The conditions under which we had our sittings were ideal. We 
were in the home of the medium whom I had known for years. By the 
time Willy arrived we were persona grata with the entire family—not 
only with the family, but the whole of Braiinaii! After we had been in 
the place two or three days we could hardly cross the road or enter a 


ee 


shop without someone’s saying “ good-morning ” or touching his hat. 
We photographed the school children (a proceeding so popular that 
we had “ deputations ” asking for pictures from those “ unfortunates ” 
who had been left out); we photographed the customs officials; we 
photographed the “ oldest inhabitant ”; we bought out the local tobac 
conist; we made purchases at most of the shops; we spent an evening 
in the local hostelry with the élite of the place, laughing and joking and 
consuming some of the very excellent Pilsner available—in fact, we 
freely fraternized with everyone in the town. The reader may regard 
all this as trivial, and that it has nothing to do with the phenomena; he 
will be sadly mistaken. We were creating an atmosphere of friendship, 
of trust, and of equality which reflected its beneficent influence on the 
medium’s family and the medium himself—with what results the reader 
has seen. 


Another factor which probably contributed to our brilliant success 
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at Sunday’s sitting is that the medium was then very fresh, having been 
with us for a long walk in the country, finishing up with lunch. It is 
doubtful if the assistance of Karl’s power helped the phenomena to 
any extent. 

‘The temperature of the séance room fell undoubtedly during our 
sittings, and I can think of no normal explanation of this phenomenon. 
With a number of people in a closed room, the mercury rises, of course. 
The pulse-rate is comparable to what we experienced in Vienna, and 
readers should consult “ the chart I compiled on that occasion. The 
medium appears to lose a considerable amount of vitality during the 
trance state, but rapidly recovers when restored to normal. None of 
the sitters is apparently affected. 

I have now arrived at those vital questions * How? ” and * Why?” 
and it is here that I must take leave of my readers. Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing favors the theory that Willy possesses a secondary 
personality, which is dissociated under certain conditions. It is a fact 
that Willy is cognizant of what is happening to “ Otto ”; what * Otto ” 
is going to do; and what “ Otto” has done—without the use of his 
normal senses. In fact, Willy is * Otto,” and “ Otto ” is Willy—a one- 
ness which is separable, yet not separated. Curiously enough, “ Otto ” 
differs in many respects from his predecessor, “ Minna,” an alleged 
entity whose acquaintance I made during my visit to Munich in 1922. 
* Otto,” I think, is harder to please. The spiritistic theory is not 
easily applied to the Willy phenomena, which are purely physical. 
Now that Baron von Schrenck has recovered his protégé, it is hoped 
that by continuous and systematic experiment, some new light will be 
shed upon the dynamics of these most interesting manifestations. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOSS CASE 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Re search Office ys Ame rican Socie ty for Psych tcal Re S¢ arch 


Recent issues of this magazine have made brief reference to the case 
of George H. Moss, “ psychic photographer.” It will be recalled that 
Moss worked at the British College of Psychic Science; that in the 
April, 1925, issue of the College Quarterly, Mr. McKenzie published an 
analysis of certain aspects of Moss’s work, accompanied by an enthusi- 


*See A. S. P. R. Journal, August, 1925, p. 424. 
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but everything satisfactory. Professors Gruber and Hildebrand, with 
Willy and Karl and his wife, and J. D. W., R. H., and H. P. adjourn 
to a neighboring café and discuss this most wonderful sitting (my tenth 
with this medium)—in all probability the most interesting sitting, held 
under rigid test conditions, that has ever been published. | 


CoNcCLUSION 

I suppose the reader will expect me to say a few words in conclusion, 
but really there is little to be said. Need I reiterate that not one of 
the phenomena we saw during our stay could have been produced 
normally with the severe control I imposed? Maskelyne, with his pro- 
verbial “two tons of machinery ”—or ten tons, come to that—could 
not have produced, under the same conditions, one single phenomenon 
without immediate detection. No machine is capable of imparting 
“life ” to a handkerchief by means of which it will dart, with lightning 
like rapidity, round and round an electric lamp like a moth round a 
‘andle. And machines do not possess intelligence. ‘“ Otto” obeyed our 
requests over and over again, and even entered into the fun of the 
thing. If the catch-as-catch-can, and the hide-and-seek, and the tug- 
of-war were superhuman, the operating entity possessed some very 
human attributes, and for the moment we forgot that we were playing 
with a discarnate intelligence—it was so very “ lifelike.” 

The conditions under which we had our sittings were ideal. We 
were in the home of the medium whom I had known for years. By the 
time Willy arrived we were persona grata with the entire family—not 
only with the family, but the whole of Braiinaii! After we had been in 
the place two or three days we could hardly cross the road or enter a 
good-morning ” or touching his hat. 
We photographed the school children (a proceeding so popular that 
we had “ deputations ” 
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asking for pictures from those “ unfortunates ” 
who had been left out); we photographed the customs officials; we 
photographed the “ oldest inhabitant ”; we bought out the local tobac 
conist ; we made purchases at most of the shops; we spent an evening 
in the local hostelry with the élite of the place, laughing and joking and 
consuming some of the very excellent Pilsner available—in fact, we 
freely. fraternized with everyone in the town. The reader may regard 
all this as trivial, and that it has nothing to do with the phenomena; he 
will be sadly mistaken. We were creating an atmosphere of friendship, 
of trust, and of equality which reflected its beneficent influence on the 
medium’s family and the medium himself—with what results the reader 
has seen. 


Another factor which probably contributed to our brilliant success 
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at Sunday’s sitting is that the medium was then very fresh, having been 
with us for a long walk in the country, finishing up with lunch. It is 
doubtful if the assistance of Karl’s power helped the phenomena to 
any extent. 

‘The temperature of the séance room fell undoubtedly during our 
sittings, and I can think of no normal explanation of this phenomenon. 
With a number of people in a closed room, the mercury rises, of course. 
The pulse-rate is comparable to what we experienced in Vienna, and 
readers should consult © the chart I compiled on that occasion. The 
medium appears to lose a considerable amount of vitality during the 
trance state, but rapidly recovers when restored to normal. None of 
the sitters is apparently affected. 

I have now arrived at those vital questions * How? ” and * Why? ” 
and it is here that I must take leave of my readers. Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing favors the theory that Willy possesses a secondary 
personality, which is dissociated under certain conditions. It is a fact 
that Willy is cognizant of what is happening to “ Otto ”; what “ Otto ” 
is going to do; and what “ Otto” has done—without the use of his 
normal senses. In fact, Willy is “ Otto,” and “ Otto ” is Willy—a one- 
ness which is separable, yet not separated. Curiously enough, “ Otto ” 
differs in many respects from his predecessor, * Minna,” an alleged 
entity whose acquaintance I made during my visit to Munich in 1922. 
“Otto,” I think, is harder to please. The spiritistic theory is not 
easily applied to the Willy phenomena, which are purely physical. 
Now that Baron von Schrenck has recovered his protégé, it is hoped 
that by continuous and systematic experiment, some new light will be 
shed upon the dynamics of these most interesting manifestations. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOSS CASE 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Recent issues of this magazine have made brief reference to the case 
of George H. Moss, “ psychic photographer.” It will be recalled that 
Moss worked at the British College of Psychic Science; that in the 
April, 1925, issue of the College Quarterly, Mr. McKenzie published an 
analysis of certain aspects of Moss’s work, accompanied by an enthusi- 


“See A. S. P. R. Journal, August, 1925, p. 424. 
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astic certificate of validity; and that a little later, Moss was so com- 
pletely exposed by Mr. Fred Barlow, of the Birmingham and Midlands 
Society for Psychical Research, that he signed a full confession and an 
undertaking to keep out of this “ game ” in future. 

So much is commonplace enough. Indeed, so far as concerns Moss 
himself, so far as concerns the mere fact that another mediumistic fraud 
has been uncovered, the case would merit no more extensive treatment 
than it has already had at our hands. But there are other angles. One 
of these is the part played by Mr. McKenzie. This is not to be so 
lightly dismissed. 

It is not that McKenzie was deceived for a time; it is not that he 
overlooked an opportunity for fraud; it is not that he pronounced 
phenomena to be genuine which turned out to be otherwise. No in- 
vestigator can be permanently safe against this error unless he is 
conservative to the point of criminal stupidity. ‘There is no more dis- 
credit in being wrong in psychic research than in being wrong in frontier 
work in more orthodox sciences such as atomic physics and modern 
astronomy; and in these fields we have conflicts between eminent re- 
searchers, of such sort as to necessitate that one of them be wrong. 
But there is a right way of being wrong, and a wrong way; and 
McKenzie’s handling of the Moss matter, before and after the exposure, 
leans toward the wrong way. It is for this reason that the case is pre- 
sented here, as a document in the procedure and psychology of research, 
at much greater length than its importance as a mere case of medium- 
istic fraud would warrant. 

The first exhibit is Mr. McKenzie’s article in his Quarterly of last 
April. The preliminary section of this article is the one in which we are 
the more interested. This section is accordingly presented, but in 
slightly condensed form. The language throughout is McKenzie’s, but 
in the interests of space economy the prerogative has been exercised of 
telescoping certain of his sentences and paragraphs. Accordingly, in- 
stead of quotation marks, there is employed a subhead: 


THE McKENZIE STATEMENT OF APRIL, 1925 
It has often been observed in psychic photography that the medium 
exposes the plates to a most unusual extent. The following experi- 
ments have been conducted under strict conditions, and the results 
carefully recorded, so that a better knowledge may be gained of the 
varying results in density shown between plates exposed and developed 


by a photographic medium and those handled in ordinary photography. 
With several mediums it is claimed that best results are got upon 
plates previously magnetized. Magnetization is accomplished in some 
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cases by the medium’s holding the packet of plates in his hands for 
some time before loading them into the camera; other mediums keep 
the packet on their bodies or in their possession for some days before 
using. Mr. Moss follows the latter technique and regards it as a 
prerequisite to results. The fact is a serious restriction where skep- 
tical experimenters are concerned, but Moss’s results are of such char- 
acter as largely to avoid this objection; and it was arranged to experi- 
ment with thirty-six identical plates, eighteen of which had been pre- 
viously “ magnetized ” and eighteen of which were virgin. These were 
to be so numbered that Moss could not tell which were the magnetized 
plates. The results show good confirmation of the medium’s claim that 
magnetization is necessary, or at least desirable. 

Elaborate details need not be given of the way in which the experi- 
ments were carried out; the reader can rest assured that the records , 
are minutely accurate, and that no mechanical trick produced the 
results. All reasonable criticism is welcome, but it is waste of time to 
argue with every tyro in psychic investigation who thinks fit to criticize 
the careful results of responsible and practical investigators. For the 
information of the inquirer it will suffice to state that the slides, camera 
and developing dishes were all carefully examined before and after each 
experiment, and no trick substitution was or could be employed by the 
medium to bring about the various results. The dark room was 
illuminated by a 60-candlepower electric red light, considerably 
stronger than is usual. This enabled the plates to be taken from their 
boxes by myself, numbered, signed by Mr. H. C. Scofield (an experi- 
enced photographer), and placed in the dark slides by the medium, all 
under the most careful scrutiny and in excellent visibility. 

The scale of density employed runs from zero to 80; zero indicating 
an absolutely clear glass, and 80 a density almost but not quite entirely 
black—the subject, a vase of flowers, being barely visible when the 
plate is placed before a light. 

The daylight present may be taken to have been approximately the 
same in November and in January. The cameras were a Thornton- 
Pickard Reflex Ruby camera, fitted with series X Cooke lens; and an- 
other instrument [which Mr. McKenzie does not describe other than 
by giving it the name Lancaster]. The Thornton-Pickard was used 
save where otherwise noted. The dark slides were the ordinary stand- ' 
ard pattern of British practice, as supplied by the makers. They were 
of the double-book form, with hinged metal dividing pieces. All the 
plates used were Imperial Special Rapid, quarter-plates. The developer 
throughout was the usual commercial concentrated fluid known as 
D50, and was mixed in advance in accordance with the maker’s formula. 
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A Wynne actinometer was used; an exposure of two seconds would 
have been the normal requirement with these plates, as recommended 
by the manufacturer for best results with the light prevailing. This 
light was the same at all times, save where it is indicated that an 
additional 2,000-candlepower lamp was in use. The medium was always 
present during exposure, save when, as indicated, he was asked to retire. 


MOSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 

So much for Mr. McKenzie’s text. His account of the photo- 
graphic details is given because it seems desirable to put on record the 
fraudulent phenomena got by Moss and the conditions under which he 
got them. This is the more needful, in that from the viewpoint of 
psychic photography pure and simple, the Moss experiments give us a 
better and a better attested record of the possibilities of fraud than we 
have yet had. Hence, we not only describe McKenzie’s photographic 
arrangements above, but likewise append a summary of his tabulation 
of the results obtained in his presence by Moss: 











‘ae | 

‘ } Image Total 

Plate “py Aperture | Seconds Developed hasieuned, | Devel.,| Density | Remarks 
ry | Exposed by | <n, sigh By RES ‘ 
| | Seconds | secs. 
Packet A: VirGin Piates. Exposep Nov. 24, 1924, 11:10 ro 11:45 A. M. 

Al Moss 4 20 Moss 27 42 4. pees 
A2 Moss F4 10 | Moss 27 42 | 45 | 
A3 Scofield | F4 20 Scofield 32 42 15 l 
A4 Scofield | F4 10 Scofield 32 42 15 ] 
A5 Moss Fl 120 Moss 18 10 29 
A6 Scofield | F11 120 Moss 18 40 36 2 














Packet AA: MAGNETIZED PLATES. ExposeEp Nov. 24, 1924, 11:55 A. M. ro 12:10 P.M. 











AAI Moss | F4 | 20 Moss 110 | 165 3 

AA2 Moss | F4 40 Moss 110 | 165 10 ee 

AA3 | Scofield | F4 20 | McKenzie | 50 | 165 36 i 

AA4 | Scofield | F4 | 40 |} McKenzie | 50 | 165 37 ] 

AA5 Moss F1l 120 Moss 40 | 100 26 oe ioe 

AA6 | Scofield | F11 120 | Scofield 40 | 100 29 «| 2 
Packet B: Virein Piates. Exposep Nov. 24, 1924, 12:35 ro 12:41 P. M. 

Bl | Moss 5.6 52 Moss | 25 85 20 

B2 Moss F5.6 10 Moss 25 85 23 

B3 Moss F5.6 15 | Moss 25 70 15 3 

B4 Moss F5.6 35 Moss 25 70 17 3 

B5 Moss | F5.6 32 Moss | 27 70 19 3 

Bo Moss F5.6 35 Moss 27 70 18 3 





Packet C: MAGNETIZED PLATES. Exposep Nov. 24, 1924, 3:15 To 3:21 P. \ 





Moss 


be 5.6 28 Moss | 23 65 14 3 
C2 Moss F5.6 58 Moss 33 65 18 3 
C3 Moss F5.6 60 | Moss 23 6 | 4 | 3 
C4 Moss 5.6 27 | Moss 23 65 | 13 3 
C5 Moss F5.6 40 Moss 27 68 14 3 
C6 | Moss | F5.6 36 | Moss | 27 68 18 3 
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| Pw. | 
= e | Image | Total | 
| Rx — Sec s ve > 2 
Plate Expose d) 4 verture| econds | De veloped Appeared, | Devel.,| Density | Remarks 
I pp y 
| Y Exposed) by Seconds | Secs 
| | s | s. 








Packet D: MaGNetIzEp PLATES. Exposep Nov. 24, 1924, 3:45 ro 3:50 P. M. 





D1 | Moss | F5.6 40 | Moss 18 55 14 3 
D2 |Moss_ | F5.6 52. | Moss 18 55 11 3 
D3 | Moss F5.6 46 Moss 18 55 10 3 
D4 | Moss F5.6 28 Moss 18 a | 14 2 
D5 Moss 5.6 42 Moss 30 | 68 3 3 
D6 Moss F5.6 65 | Moss 30 68 14 | 2 





Packet F: MaAGNetTiIzEpD PLATEs. Exposep Nov. 24, 1924, 5:30 ro 5:50 P. M. 





Fl Moss | Cap on ts Moss nes 50 7 
F2 | Moss | Cap on 58 Moss Sree, eee ek. 
F3 | Moss Cap on 65 Moss Tern we oT 5 
F'4 Moss Cap on 65 Moss ET: ie 12 | 
F5 No camera; plates | 125 | Moss Jinn =e 0 
F6 in sealed envelope 125 Moss ; 70 l | 





Packet O: VircGin PLates. Exposep JAN. 19, 1925, 11:35 To 11:41 A. M. 

















01 Moss 4 20 Moss 30 | 70 26 3 
02 Moss F4 40 Moss 30 70 | 30 3 
03 Moss F4 20 Colley 30 | 70 | 30 i, @ 
04 Moss 4 40 Colley 30 | 70 30 LS 
Packet H: Vircin PLatEs. Exposep Jan. 19, 1925, 12:00 M. ro 12:06 P. M. 
Hl | Moss | F4 60 Moss | 30 70 45 fenceee 
H2 | Moss 4 90 Moss 30 70 | 60 3 
H3  |Moss_ | F4 60 |Colley | 30 | 70 | 50 1 
H4 Moss F4 90) Colley | 30 | 70 | 60 | Loe 
Packet T: MAaGNetIzEp PLATES. Exposep JAN. 19, 1925, 12:20 ro 12:41 P. M. 
Aig Moss k4 60 Moss 30 70 25 3 
r2 Moss | F4 120 Moss 30 70 24 a 
T3 Moss 4 60 Moss 30 70 35 = 
T4 Moss k4 120 | Moss 30 | 70 | 37 1.3 
r5 Moss F4 15 | Moss 45 | we | 335 2 
T6 |Moss | F4 15 | Moss | 45 120 | 36 3 





PackET M: MAaAGNETIzED PLATES. Exposep JAN, 19, 1925, 2:30 To 2:41 P. M. 





M1 Moss F8 80 Moss 15 22 16 3 
M2 Moss F8 143 Moss LS 42 | 15 3 
M3 | Moss | F8 80 | Moss 15 52 16 : a 
\i4 Moss | F8 143. | Moss 15 45 | 21 , a 
M5 Moss F8 35 | Moss 30 60 | 14 3 
\I6 Moss F8 | 90 | Moss 30 60 | 17 | 3 





Packet N: MAGNeTIzZED PLATES. Exposep JAN. 19, 1925, 3:05 To 3:15 P. M. 


N1 Moss KF8 50 Moss 29 co 13 | 3 
N2 |Moss_ | F8 84 | Moss 29 75 | 18 | 3 
N3 Moss “{ 300 Moss 24 60 | 21 a 
N4 Moss F8 180 Moss 24 60 12 3 


Remarks: 
1: Moss out of the room during exposure. 
2: Lancaster camera used. 


3: Electric light of 2,000-candlepower in addition to the daylight 
‘n which all exposures were made. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOSS CASE 
OBSERVATIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 

Under this head we follow McKenzie’s original, but not as closely 
as before. It will be realized that his photographic procedure, apart 
from his failure to detect the fraud which was present, was good; and 
his recording of his results was admirable. Further, the points of in- 
lerest brought out by the above tables are identical, whether we are 
thinking of genuineness or of fraud; for in either event, we single out 
the deviations from the photographic norm—for comment in the one 
case, for explanation in the other. MeKenzie does this well, too; so 
that all we need add to his discussion is a remark or two about fraudu 
lent practices and results. 

No critic, he says, can fail to note the great difference in results 
with magnetized and unmagnetized plates. Plates Al and AAI, iden- 
tically treated save in this respect, show in the one instance 40 degrees 
of density and in the other 3. Plate AA2 shows 10 degrees against 45 
for A2. The plates of the A and AA series exposed by Mr. Scofield 
in Mr. Moss’s absence show a difference but not nearly so much as 
those exposed by Moss himself. It is obvious that Moss’s fraud, if 
operated wholly in the séance room, must include means for recognition 
of his own magnetized plates; and when we get to Mr. Barlow’s ex 
posure, we shall find that this is indeed a fundamental feature of Moss’s 
procedure. 

The magnetized plates of the AA series were the property of Mr. 
Moss, having been in his stock for some days. The same may be said 
of those of series C. The D plates, on the other hand, were from the 
College stock, although turned over to Mr. Moss and in his possession 
for several days, undergoing magnetization. The F plates were from 
Mr. Moss’s stock. 

In the absence of direct parallelism between the exposures made on 
the virgin plates B and the magnetized plates D, E, F, Mr. McKenzie 
estimates the normal exposure which would have been given these plates 
for ordinary photographic work—about 2 or 3 seconds. All the plates 
of the B series he considers to show some of the over-exposure and high 
density which would be expected from normal operation of the long 
exposures which they received; but it is apparent that, normally, they 
should show higher densities than they do. Hence even with these 
unmagnetized plates, eccentric action appears to have taken place. 
With the magnetized plates of the C series this is somewhat more 
pronounced and decidedly more uniform. C3 can be checked against 
B1; exposed for eight seconds longer in a brighter light, it shows barely 
half the density. 

The figures for the C series suggest strongly that the length of 
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exposure is not the determining factor. We find not merely a failure 
to achieve the density to be expected through normal photography; it 
is a further fact that densities turn out approximately the same, what- 
ever the exposure, and that where there is a difference, the plate 
receiving the shorter exposure is apt to show the greater density. 

The results with the D plates confirm this, as can be readily seen. 
D6 plate Mr. McKenzie singles out for special comment; the density 
of 14 degrees he estimates to be what would be got from a normal 
exposure of four seconds; the exposure of 65 seconds he estimates 
should lead to a density somewhere in the region of 60 degrees. 

Series F emphasizes the independence of the results from legiti- 
mate photographic influences. These plates were not exposed at all. 
They were placed in the camera and the dark slide was withdrawn, in 
usual fashion; but the cap was not removed. In normal photography, 
plates F1-F4, on development, should have shown nothing but plain 
glass. There was no attempt at psychic photography, in the sense 
of obtaining an actual “ psychic extra” on them; the phenomenon 
obtained was simply their blackening under development, to the extent 
of 5-12 degrees. 

Plates F5 and F6 were not put in the camera at all. They were 
placed in sealed envelopes and held between the hands of the sitters 
for the periods indicated. Plate F5 will be seen to have given the 
normal result for an unexposed plate. The slight development of 
density by plate F6 is rendered more significant than it would other- 
wise be by the statement that here for the first time in the series an 
attempt was made to get a psychic extra—and that this attempt 
succeeded. 

The virgin plates of series O gave practically normal results for 
the exposures indicated. The same may be said for the H plates, except 
for H1, which falls noticeably short of the density arrived at by H8 
under identical conditions. The T series brings us back to apparently 

psychic results; Tl shows 25 degrees for 60 seconds exposure, where 
H1 shows 45 degrees for the same time. And, in general, the densities 
of the T plates are considerably below normal, while the same lack of 
relation between density and exposure appears. When plates exposed 
for 15 seconds show densities equal to those of three plates exposed 
for one and two minutes, and greater than those of a fourth plate 
exposed for one minute, we have something to explain. The M plates 
carry the same story. M2 and M4, exposed for 143 seconds in 
brilliant light, should have shown at least 60 degrees of density; they 
show only 15 and 21. And all the M plates fail to show the density to 
be expected from normal photography, while failing at the same time 
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to show densities in any way proportional to their exposure times. 

Generalizing, on our own account and independently of McKenzie’s 
text, we find that we have lost the normal relationship between exposur« 
time and photographic effect; and in its place, instead of setting up 
some abnormal relation, we have obviously no relation at all. Had 
McKenzie’s whole attention and desire not been directed toward genu- 
ineness and away from fraud, he might perhaps have realized that this 
very fact is as strongly suggestive of fraud in the developing as it is of 
some mysterious psychic factor. We are in the habit of urging that 
the investigator must possess an initial open-mindedness, an initial 
willingness to accept the idea of validity. It is a new and disconcerting 
thing to find an investigator whose open-mindedness toward the exis- 
tence of fraud comes into question! We shall return to this aspect of 
McKenzie’s work a little later; it is necessary now to indicate the nature 
of Moss’s fraud, and the way in which it was exposed. 


MR. BARLOW’S FINDINGS 

Through the British College, a visit by Moss to the Birmingham 
quarters of Mr. Barlow’s Society was arranged. He stayed a week, and 
his results were very good, superficially; nor was there any suspicion 
of his work until after he left. Mr. Barlow, on checking over the ma 
terial left in his possession, found evidence that the wrappers of plate- 
packages, left in Moss’s hands for magnetization and subsequently used 
by him in the séance room, had been tampered with. Critical examina 
tion of the glass negatives in Mr. Barlow’s hands led to another damn- 
ing discovery: all of them carrying psychic extras carried also file 
marks on the top edge. It was then inferred that Moss habitually 
opened the packages of plates given him to magnetize; planted the 
extra images on them; and made these file marks so that he might later 
be certain of getting them in the camera right-side-up. Checking over 
his record at the College, it was found that in only one instance had his 
spirit extra come upside-down; and in this instance, he had put the file 
marks on incorrectly. Once, when he knew in advance that he would 
have a group of sitters, requiring the plate to be exposed sideways, he 
put the fake extra on the same way; and the file marks were on the long 
side of the glass plate. Every glass negative from Moss’s séances 
which the College had in its possession was examined in the light of the 
Barlow report; every one of them showed the tell-tale marks. A séance 
was arranged at which the new theory was put into test. The investi- 
gators took the plate from Moss and put it in the camera themselves ; 
they found the file-marks on it; they put these in at the bottom; and on 
development, the plate carried an extra, upside down. Defiant at first, 
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Moss was brought in short order to the point of a signed confession ; 
in this document he repudiates all claims to ever having produced 
genuine phenomena. 

This leaves Mr. McKenzie in what must at best be an embarrassing 
position. From the moment when news of the Barlow exposure came, 
the present critic, with McKenzie’s April article in mind, has waited 
eagerly to see how he would carry it off and what he would have to say. 
We regret to find that he carries it off with extreme inadequacy. We 
proceed to quote to some extent from his article, “ The Moss Fiasco,” 
in his Quarterly for October, 1925: 


McKENZIE’S A POSTERIORI STATEMENT 

** About nine months ago a well-known business man in the North, 
whom I will call Mr. S., a psychic student of some experience, brought 
to my notice the work of Moss. . . . Moss had been in the employment 
of Mr. S. for three years as a chauffeur. . . . One day, about eighteen 
months ago, [he] brought to the notice of Mr. S. a psychic photograph 
with a plausible story as to his amazement on finding this extra appear 
in the course of ordinary photography. 

“ Mr. S. was interested, and began regular experimentation. .. . 
Very soon a message from ‘ a guide ’ of Moss (who now spoke in trance) 
was received, asking Mr. S. to cease using his own plates, as it was 
likely to strain the medium in his early development. Mr. S. having 
had, as he believed, some recognitions, and thinking it was only a ques- 
tion of time, agreed to this. . . . He brought Moss to the notice of the 
College, stating his firm belief in Moss’s various psychic powers. . . . 

“ Presuming that this gentleman’s statement as to early conditions 
and results . . . was well founded, after several experiments in which 
Moss’s own plates were used (as he said he could not manage any 
others), I agreed to allow him to pay some short visits to the College, 
pointing out to him and to Mr. S. that the work could have no scientific 
value till he could use the College marked and sealed plates. . . . 

“« | After various intervening events] Moss replied, and Mr. S. en- 
dorsed this, that his ‘ guide’ having been consulted, while not objecting 
to his coming to London, refused to use the sealed plates. . . . I again 
remonstrated . . . and thereupon ceased negotiation. Some time later, 
Moss approached me, asking for a year’s trial with his own plates. 
. . . Believing that a mental inhibition as to the use of marked plates 
might be operating upon him, this was agreed to. . . . 

“With two other Council members, I carried out various’ experi- 
ments with Moss, not to secure extras, but to try to prove whether the 
inordinate length of exposure which photographic mediums claim they 
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can give so-called magnetized plates, without injury, was a fact. A 
report of these experiments was made by me in April, but in view of 
the discovery of Moss’s despicable character, no value whatever can 
be placed upon these experiments. By the introduction even of a morsel 
of chemical carried in his finger-nail while he was handling the plates, 
development might have been retarded, and the results shown pro- 
duced.” [The italics are the critic’s. | 

For purposes of immediate comparison, we now quote [the italics 
are still ours] a few sentences from McKenzie’s April article—the 
original, not the above abridgment: 

* Elaborate details need not be given here regarding the care with 
which these experiments were carried out, but the reader can rest 
assured that the records are minutely accurate, and that no mechanical 
trick produced the results. All reasonable criticism is welcome, but if 
is a waste of time to argue with every tyro m psychic investigation 
who thinks fit to criticize the careful results of responsible and practical 
investigators. . . . No trick or substitution was or could be resorted 
to by the medium to bring about the various results. . . . These ex- 
periments are of great importance, and show conclusively the peculiar 
results of mediumistic powers upon photographic plates.” 

In contrast to this, after Barlow has shown Moss to be a fraud, we 


have McKenzie informing us that no serious attempt had been made to 


check up on the initial good faith of his claims; that “he had a bad 
record in other ways before he entered Mr. S.’s service; and that, 
after all, the fraud which he practiced upon McKenzie himself was 
ridiculously easy—* by the introduction even of a morsel of chemical 
carried in his finger-nail while he was handling the plates ” he might 
have got the results cited. 


COMMENT AND CONCLUSIONS 

Now we would not be understood as speaking in defence of Moss, 
who is without question a total fraud. But we must not on that ground 
blind ourselves to the deficiencies existing in McKenzie’s work. So far 
as McKenzie is concerned, the results described in his April paper are 
still on the same basis as when he first got them and wrote about them. 
He has thrown no new light on them, cited no new facts about them. It 
is all too clear that he is still ignorant of how Moss got them. 

In the case of a medium who by any chance may be genuine, we must 
have, with any exposure, a complete bill of particulars, for obvious 
reasons. In the case of a medium who enjoys no presumption of genu- 
ineness the same necessity exists, but for another reason. We must 
have it, now, to enable us to judge the investigator. McKenzie’s bill 
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of particulars here is that Barlow caught Moss cheating in another 
type of phenomena; and that, after all, the sort of thing Moss did for 
him, McKenzie, is a simple enough fraud. 

We grant that it is a simple fraud, and that Moss did it by fraud. 
But we must insist that McKenzie does not tell us how, does not appar- 
ently know how. For instance: throughout the experiments, there was 
a wide variation between the behavior of the magnetized and the virgin 
plates. This suggests that the fraud may lie in the process of mag- 
netization: that this process may consist in a tampering with the emul- 
sion, even in its removal and replacement by a slower film. Again: 
granting that McKenzie’s own suggestion is also a valid one, we must 
ask two very vital questions: Why does he not name at least one of the 
chemicals which would lead to the result pictured; and, if this fraud is 
so ridiculously simple, why did he let Moss do 85 per cent of the 
developing? Finally, Mr. Price, in his recent general discussion of the 
fraudulent side of psychic photography, pointed out the actinic “ un- 
safeness ” of many of our dark-room red lights; and Moss worked in 
McKenzie’s dark-room with a red light of extraordinary candle-power. 
What might have been its rdle in his feats of irregular developing? 
None of these essential points does Mr. McKenzie attempt to discuss. 
He simply tells us that fraud was easy. 

The fraud that McKenzie pictures is a simple and easy one, as any 
person photographically informed will know. One cannot believe that 
McKenzie, with all the photography that has been going on in his 
College for years, has learned that dominant fact within the current 
year. He must have known it when he wrote the April article—indeed, 
to plead otherwise were to admit offhand that he attacked and carried 
through to publication a research for which he was utterly unqualified. 
In that article, then, if he withhold this admission, he stands convicted 
of something just as bad. In it he set down, as established scientific 
conclusions, results which his own knowledge was sufficient to brand as 
entirely lacking in finality. He tells us so, himself: the phenomena 
which he had categorically endorsed in April as impossible of fraudu- 
lent production were amenable to a simple and easy fraud which he had 
taken no measures to exclude. 

We do not hold it against McKenzie that he made a mistake, and « 
major one. We appreciate, too, that in many ways it would have been 
easier for him to have held out against the facts, to have stuck to Moss: 
he would not have lacked financial support from a considerable section 
of his clientele. We grant, therefore, his honesty and courage in flat- 
footedly reversing his former judgment. Honesty, indeed, none who 
know him will deny him; and his very absorption in psychics takes 
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courage. But we do submit that his entire showing in the “ Moss 
fiasco ” constitutes an indictment against his own adequacy of pro- 
cedure, and against the adequacy of his conclusions. No man who so 
light-hearterly sets down as finalities things which his own knowledge 
marks as so wholly tentative, can expect to rank as a scientific author- 
ity. A brilliant propagandist, if you will; the man to go to by all 
means, if you want to meet British mediumship. But if anything more 
than the present performance were needed to disprove his qualifications 
as a scientist, we should have it in his failure to appreciate what an 
abyss lies between his two published pronouncements quoted herewith. 


The incident has another, and more sweeping, implication. Mr. 
McKenzie has been a leading specialist in psychic photography, one of 


its strongest protagonists. A very large proportion of all the modern 
evidence in this field carries his stamp to some degree. His present 
showing and position will lead many hasty persons to conclude that all 
psychic photography is a delusion and a snare. And the most con- 
scientious critic in the world can hardly avoid feeling that whatever 
favorable evidence may exist must be reexamined in toto, with the view 
of determining to just what degree the acceptance of psychic extras, 
psychic markings and psychic factors in the development of plates rests 
upon McKenzie’s authority. 

McKenzie himself contributes an illuminating remark here. He 
tells us: 

* A number of good recognitions were claimed from time to time 
by sitters, and these can only be accounted for in the light of subsequent 
events by the long arm of coincidence, and the will to believe that lies 
in all of us. A physiognomist to whom I submitted some of these extras, 
with photographs for comparison, says that recognitions are most de- 
ceptive, most people counting on ‘ expression’ chiefly in recognizing a 
picture.” 


THE QUESTION OF RECOGNITIONS 

This is, of course, a familiar claim; it is, in fact, the only answer 
which the skeptic can make to recognitions in the general case; for in 
the general case it is impossible to postulate prior knowledge by the 
psychic photographer as to the sitter and his dead. Probably no such 
serious advocate of psychic photography as McKenzie has ever taken 
this plea so seriously as he is now forced to take it. For the point here 
is, he has to apply it to all recognitions got through the given medium. 
Mathematically, this is a far more serious matter than to grant iso- 
lated instances, through various mediumships, of recognition through 
delusion. For in treating a factor extraneous to the medium’s work, 
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like that of recognition, the entire body of one medium’s work consti- 
tutes a statistical whole, a representative fraction of that larger whole 
comprised by all recognitions through ail mediums; whereas, if we 
pick up cases of recognition at random, through various medium- 
ships, we have no guarantee that they constitute such a representative 
cross-section. 


The skeptical critic, then, is for the moment justified in taking the 
stand that if all the recognitions of the Moss mediumship can thus be 
explained away, all those of the Hope mediumship, or the Deane me- 
diumship, or any other, can be similarly. He is on solider ground than 
ever before, because it is not now merely alleged that all of one medium’s 
recognitions are delusions; this is established beyond questioning by 
even the most ardent advocate of genuineness for the general case. A 
very serious doubt is thus added to the existing doubts as to the genu- 
ineness of the general case. Scientifically, it might well be regarded as 
the most serious single count in the case against psychic photography ; 
for it is on a basis of absolute fact plus statistics, whereas practically 
all other doubts rest upon assumptions of some sort, or upon the mere 
fact that numerous psychic photographers have been found fraudulent. 

There is only one way apparent in which this doubt can be resolved. 
If the percentage of recognized to unrecognized extras through Moss 
is the same, substantially, as through other mediums, the case would 
seem to be hopeless unless we come into the presence of some super- 
medium, who can thrive and get results under conditions excluding 
photographic fraud—something that has certainly not yet been at- 
tempted by any medium of this class. For, in this event, we should be 
obliged to assume that in the long run, Moss’s clients bulk the same in 
credulity, emotion, desire, etc., etc., as do Hope’s or Mrs. Deane’s or 
anybody’s else giving psychic extras. If, then, 20 per cent (say) of 
Moss’s extras are recognized, on a basis of delusion, substantially this 
percentage of all extras must be similarly recognized. The genuine 
operator, if one exists, will have this 20 per cent just as much as the 
fraudulent one; this over and above his valid recognitions. 

The present status is then this: Because of its statistical char- 
acter, the collapse of the Moss mediumship is a serious discrediting 
factor against all psychic photography. Before this phenomenon can 
be regarded as again on the same footing which it enjoyed prior to the 
Moss exposure—whatever that footing may be 





it must be proved that 
some one or more of the psychic photographers has been getting sub- 
stantially higher percentages of recognitions, over a considerable 
period, than has Moss. 

This probably cannot be done, for any entire mediumship. Com- 
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plete records for all extras obtained by any medium are presumably 
lacking. The next best thing, however, is something that can be done. 
Mr. McKenzie keeps all negatives, with trifling exceptions, which are 
exposed on his premises—or at least, all showing extras. All of Moss’s 
College results constitutes a representative, statistical group. So does 
all of Hope’s. If Mr. McKenzie wants to pay his debt to science, let 
him make a painstaking analysis of the percentage of recognitions in 
these two groups. He is, perhaps, in the unique position here: the only 
person in the world who has access to two representative groups of 
psychic extras, in their entirety. If he will not undertake the research 
we suggest, apparently nobody else can; for we must emphasize again 
and again that results taken hit or miss from various mediumships, or 
even in a hit-or-miss way from a single mediumship, are not representa- 
tive and cannot lead to adequate statistical treatment. 

It might not be out of order to conclude these remarks by pointing 
out that by Mr. McKenzie and his fellow-spiritualists themselves the 
presumption arising against the general case, out of the Moss case, has 
been made greater than it would otherwise be. Of late years they have 
shown a decided tendency to admit that the prevention of photographic 
fraud is beyond them; or that, if it isn’t, nobody will ever believe that 
it isn’t. They have turned, in this dilemma, to the recognitions, and 
have presented these as the angle from which the truth of psychic pho- 
tography must be demonstrated. And now they are driven to admit 
that all recognitions arising out of a typical, important, prominent 
mediumship must be credited to delusion. The statistical doubt arising 
out of the Moss case therefore attacks them at their vital point. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Mr. John Dill Ross, in Chambers’s Journal for April, 1925, raises 


the old question as to whether it is possible to hypnotize a number of 


persons at one and the same time. In his article, “ Collective Hyp- 


notism,” he describes three performances given by Indian jugglers dur- 


ing his residence at Singapore, at which alleged “ miracles” were 


produced, which, he says, are explainable only by collective hypnosis. 
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The first performance was witnessed on a troopship in Singapore 
harbor. An Indian juggler and his woman assistant were given per- 
mission to show their marvels. A space was cleared for them, and the 
Indian began by putting the woman into a coarse net, which he fastened 
securely. He then “ folded the woman up and put her inside a small 
oblong basket, trampling her body with his feet until she exactly filled 
the basket.” He then put on a tightly-fitting cover, took a long sharp 
sword, and ran it through the basket in every direction. Wiping his 
blood-stained sword, he opened the basket, took out the empty net, at 
the same moment as his assistant was found outside the ring of sailors 
and. soldiers who had witnessed the entertainment. The next day Mr. 
Ross got the juggler to repeat the trick at his own house for the mysti- 
fication of his friends. ‘The same thing happened, and no normal 
explanation was forthcoming. 

The second performance witnessed by Mr. Ross was even more 
remarkable: 

** Some friends and I were having tiffin with a man who lived in a 
house just outside the town of Singapore. At the conclusion of the 
meal two Indian jugglers came in, and prayed permission to rid the 
house of the snakes with which they declared it was infested. Our host 
objected that he had never seen a snake anywhere near the place, but 
the Indians rejoined that they would ask no fee if they found no snakes. 
They then stretched two large gunny sacks upon the floor, while one of 
them, squatting down, commenced playing on a pipe. No sooner had 
he started piping than first one snake and then another appeared, and 
within two minutes the room was simply swarming with the reptiles. 
The Indians set to work with feverish energy to stuff the snakes into 
the sacks with both hands. When they had been paid their money they 
left the house with two great sacks on their backs full of wriggling 
snakes of all sorts and sizes. It was a most unpleasant performance to 
watch. Not a snake was seen about the house either before or after the 
visit of the jugglers.” 

The third mystery Mr. Ross witnessed was the old familiar little 
wooden ducks which, when placed in a bowl of water, dive and swim at 
the word of command from the juggler. ‘ There could be no question 
of the models being manipulated by strings or any other such device.” 

Mr. Ross says, “* How are these things done? ” but I am afraid it 
is somewhat difficult to give him an answer on the evidence which he 
submits. It is extremely doubtful if the author has told us all that took 
place at the performances he witnessed. It is very difficult for the lay- 
man to describe accurately, in proper sequence, exactly what occurs at 
a magical entertainment. The basket illusion and the animated ducks 
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are old tricks; but, as Mr. Ross describes them, they appear to be 
uncommon variants of the originals. The principle on which the ducks 
are made to dive is applied to a very old trick I have often witnessed on 
the Paris boulevards. In the centre of a circle of onlookers a pair of 


wrestlers, made of cardboard, with articulated joints, and without any 


visible means of support, fall down, rise, and wrestle in a most life-like 
manner at the spoken word of the showman—who walks round the 
circle—who sells the secret for a few sous. The first time I saw this 
trick I was puzzled, but a confederate in the front row of the crowd, a 
weighted cigar-box, to which is attached a long fine hair which is 
manipulated by the confederate, supplied the clue to the mystery. (The 
diving ducks trick is worked on the same principle. 

The Indian trick of clearing a house of snakes which are not there 
is, I confess, new to me. I can think of several ways the trick could be 
worked and Mr. Ross’s theory that he and his friends were collectively 
willed to see something which never happened is interesting, but is not 
the only hypothesis which could account for the “ miracles ” he wit- 
nessed. The Indian rope trick has been explained away on the “ col 
lective hypnosis ” theory; but, as a matter of fact, there is not a shred 
of evidence worthy of the name that this trick has ever been witnessed 
by a responsible person. 


* * * * * * 


Stories of Indian conjuring appear to have a perennial interest for 
the newspaper reader, so again we find wonderful stories of native magic 
recorded in Field Marshal Lord Grenfell’s Memoirs, in the instalment 
(Chap. 3) published in the London Morning Post for October 7th, 
1925. Curiously enough, Lord Grenfell describes a basket trick, which 
he calls the Disappearing Child, which is almost identical to Mr. Ross’s 
version, detailed above. He does not suggest that he and his friends 
were hypnotized, and has no theory to offer. How another native 
magician was buried alive is recorded in the same chapter of the 
Memoirs: 

“The commissioner told me that his troupe was one of the last of 
the old ‘ Jat,’ or tribe of hereditary conjurers, and that the Rajah of 
Benares had got them from a great distance to entertain the Prince. 
An old colonel of the Indian Army who dined that night at mess told 
me some curious stories of the ancient conjurers. One of their tricks 
which he had seen when he first came to India was the interment of a 
live fakir. It took place at some great festival. A small tent was 
pitched which the victim entered with the conjurers, while a grave, six 
feet deep, was dug by the soldiers. The man was produced after about 
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half an hour’s preparation in an apparently unconscious state, his nose 
and ears plugged with cotton; a doctor examined him and then marked 
his arm with caustic; he was then buried with a small bit of wood cover- 
ing his face, the grave filled in, some corn being planted over it, and a 
sentry placed over the spot to prevent any tampering with the grave. 
After a month had passed, and when the corn was a few inches high, the 
audience reassembled; the man was disinterred and identified by the 
doctor, and taken again into the tent. He walked out after an interval 
of half an hour, thin and weak, but the same man who had been buried 
a month before.” 

Our explanation for this trick (and probably the correct one) is 
that a secret tunnel leads to the grave where the fakir is buried, the 
entrance to the tunnel being some hundred yards away, screened by 
bushes. The “ victim ” is able to leave the grave directly it is filled in, 
the sowing the corn, the sentry, and the “ thin and weak ” appearance 
being merely showmanship—the all-important part of this trick. 
Tahra Bey, the Egyptian fakir who recently visited Paris and London, 
allowed himself to be buried for very short periods, but the “ inter- 
ment ” was not very convincing. 

In a later instalment of the Memoirs (published in the Morning 
Post, Oct. 15th), Lord Grenfell relates some interesting stories of the 
occult which concerned Dr. Budge, the famous Egyptologist. Mr. 
Robertson Smith, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, had persuaded 
Dr. Budge to go to Bagdad with a view to acquiring some interesting 
antiquities : 

“ When at Bagdad, a native brought a boy up to him and asked if 
he would allow the boy to tell his fortune in the usual way practised in 
the East, both in Cairo and in Bagdad, a black spot being placed in the 
boy’s hand into which he looks intently, professing to see in it events 
which are happening connected with the inquirer. Dr. Budge, being 
busy, told the man to go away, and as he still stuck to him he used 
strong language in Arabic. The man, with a very malevolent smile, 
said: ‘If you will not allow the boy to show you anything, would you 
like to see it yourself?’ Budge said he would. The man made a circle 
of black in his hand and told Budge to look at it intently. He did so, 
and soon found he was being wafted away from Bagdad to a room 
which he did not recognize. On the bed lay a man apparently very ill, 
by the appearance of his neck. The sick man turned round, and to his 
great dismay he saw the face of Professor Robertson Smith, his old 
friend and adviser. He saw death in his face, and then the scene 
melted away and he found himself standing with the man and the boy 
in the street in Bagdad. The man, with another evil glance, asked him 
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whether what he had seen was not worth baksheesh. Budge said it 
was, and suitably rewarded him. 

** Soon after he left for England, having had some very good finds 
of tablets. When he arrived at Suez he received a telegram from Mrs. 
Robertson Smith saying that the Professor was very ill, and was very 
anxious to see Budge the moment he arrived and begging him to come 
immediately to Cambridge. On arrival, he went to Cambridge and 
called at the Professor’s house. The wife told him he was desperately 
ill and the doctors had quite given him up, but still he was very anxious 
to see his friend. He went up the staircase, and opening the door which 
he was told to enter, he saw the room of his dream, and the Professor 
lying with his face to the wall exactly as he had seen him in Bagdad. 
He turned round, and Budge told him of his success in obtaining the 
antiquities in which he was so much interested, but the Professor could 
hardly speak, and after pressing Budge’s hand and saying good-bye, 
he turned round again in the attitude that he had first seen him, and 
Budge left the room. Three days after this Robertson Smith died. 


39 


* * * + * * 

Good stories of the occult are always interesting, and in The 
Smoking Leg’ we have a collection of eighteen weird tales by a new 
author which are of outstanding merit. Some of the stories are dis 
tinctly gruesome and should not be read the last thing at night by a 
person of a nervous temperament. Several of the tales are strikingly 
original, and are well above the average of ordinary psychic fiction. 
Mr. Metcalfe is to be congratulated. 

* * * * ~ * 

“What is the difference between a spiritualist medium and a 
fortune-teller? ” is an old problem which again came up for solution 
when “ Madame Estelle ” was recently fined £20 in London for “ pro 


> “Madame Estelle,” whose real name is 


fessing to tell fortunes.’ 
Frances Burgman, described herself as a clairvoyante and, although she 
pleaded guilty, it was contended upon her behalf that she had given 
some excellent advice and several witnesses were in court to testify to 
her powers of clairvoyance. A propos of the case, Mr. E. P. Hewitt, 
K.C., LL.D., (the well-known author and spiritualist) wrote an inter 
esting article, “ Fortune-tellers and the Law,” in the Daily Mail for 
October 17th, 1925. Mr. Hewitt contends that the hundred-year-old 


law under which fortune-tellers are prosecuted should be repealed: 


“ The question whether the ‘ fortune-telling ’ clause in the Vagrancy 





*The Smoking Leg & Other Stories, by John Metcalfe, London, Jarrolds, 1925 
pp. 348, 7/6 net. 
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Act, 1824, should be allowed to remain on the Statute Book is becoming 
one of urgent importance. It runs as follows: 

“* Every person pretending or professing to tell fortunes, or using 
any subtle craft, means, or device by palmistry or otherwise, to deceive 
and impose on any of his Majesty’s subjects is to be deemed a rogue 
and vagabond.’ 

“It has been held that any person who purports to tell fortunes 
comes within this clause, notwithstanding perfect good faith and com- 
plete freedom from any intention to deceive. The statute makes no 
distinction whether money is taken or not; and, accordingly, it appears 
that to tell fortunes, even without payment, is an offence. 

“No definition has been given of what amounts to fortune-telling, 
but presumably any attempt to foretell the future is to tell fortunes; 
and the extent to which this enactment might be stretched is not gen- 
erally realized. In most bazaars there is a fortune-teller; although it is 
not the practice in such cases to make an arrest. A Spiritualist medium 
who, in purporting to transmit messages from another world, makes 
any statement relating to future events would also appear to fall within 
the clause. 

** A person convicted under this clause is, by the Act, being deemed 
a rogue and vagabond, classed with persons wandering abroad and 
lodging in any unoccupied building, or in a cart or wagon, or exposing 
to view any obscene prints or pictures, or in possession of a picklock or 
other instrument with intent to break into a dwelling-house. Conviction 
involves liability to a fine or imprisonment (with or without hard 
labor) for three months. 

“The extravagant severity of this statute, as applied to cases of 
fortune-telling, is emphasized by the provisions of Section 6 of the Act, 
under which it is made lawful for any person whatsoever to apprehend 
anyone found offending against the Act (which would include a person 
honestly purporting to tell fortunes) and forthwith to take and convey 
the offender before a Justice of the Peace to be dealt with, or to deliver 
him or her to any constable to be so taken and conveyed. 

“Tt is surely an anachronism, in these enlightened days, that the 
fortune-telling clause of the Vagrancy Act should remain on the Statute 
Book. Where there has been good faith these provisions are oppres- 
sive; and where there is bad faith they are not required, as in that case 
there is a fraud which can be reached by the general law, without the 
assistance of the Act of George IV.” 

+ + + 7 * * 

Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing has now recovered his former 

protégé, Willy Schneider, and at the time of writing some excellent 
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phenomena are being witnessed at Munich through this medium. In a 
recent article on Willy I deplored the fact that he had such an uncer- 
tain future before him. This state of affairs appears to have been 
remedied. 

- * + * + * 

Sir Hall Caine writes an interesting letter to Mr. Hannen Swaffer, 
which is published in the Christian Spiritualist for October 7th, 1925. 
The letter is really a criticism of Swaffer’s book on Northcliffe, but the 
great novelist reveals his own attitude towards spiritualism. He does 
not agree with Mr. Swaffer that Northcliffe was a great man, and 
doubts the alleged account of him in the spirit world: 

* In both these phases, however, I am puzzled and sometimes hurt. 
In your effort at absolute naturalness in the present world portrait, you 
seem to me, sometimes, to descend to rather diminishing facetia and 
triviality. . . . Iam afraid that on reflection three years after his 
death, I find it hard to share your feeling that he was a great man. 

* Again, I am not quite satisfied that your portrait of the North 
cliffe of the other life, as it is revealed to you, harmonizes either with 
what I knew personally of the man, or with what you knew and describe 
so well. It is the portrait of a somewhat blusterous but rather in 
effectual personage not purified, not ennobled, but fighting constantly 
as for an inferior supremacy which he is not able to achieve, and saying 
nothing, or nearly nothing, that seems to me useful to the world 
worthy either of his great experience on earth or of the solemn ad 
venture of death which he has since passed through. To say that he is 
still alive is not enough. ‘To denounce war is what some of us are doing 
who are not yet dead. . . . The constant suggestion of conditions 
which, so far as we know, belong only to our sphere, the reference to 
towns, to the country, to the physical organs of man, such as the ear, 
with which he hears, the larynx, without which he cannot speak; to 
noises in the air as of physical struggles; . . .—all this jars upon 
my feelings, may I say my intelligence? 

“In spite of all I have said in this letter, a not think I am not : 
Spiritualist. I am a Spiritualist, but not in your way. Physical signs 
of the survival of the dead are not necessary to me. I know it without 
them. Forgive me if I say I do not need to sit in the dark with 
medium to be told that the dead still live.” 

* * * * 





* * 





A propos of the series of articles entitled “ My Religion,” con- 
tributed to the Daily Express by well-known men, the following declara- 
tion made by Sir Oliver Lodge at the London City Temple, on October 
8th, 1925, is full of interest: 
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**T know that there are beings in the universe much higher than 
man, and that we are surrounded by a multitude of helpers interested 
in our struggles, keen to assist this race to get the benefit of its birth- 
right and to fulfil its destiny. 

“I believe that the higher powers have in store for man—both as 
an individual and as a race—something beyond anything we can 
imagine. It is evident to me that the race has risen to its present level 
because the higher powers took an interest in us and were filled with a 
passion for self-sacrifice on our behalf. 

“The object to be gained seemed so lofty, and so worth while, that 
the Incarnation of the eternal Divine Christ-spirit in human form was 
actually undertaken, and the torment and the death—foreseen, no 
doubt—was accepted as the price to be paid for the redemption 
of man.” 

+ + * * + * 


Still another psychic play has been produced in London—this time 
at the “Q” Theatre, Kew, on October 19th, 1925. The title of the 
play, “ The Glory of the Sun,” might suggest anything, but in reality 
it is all about a young man, supposed to have been drowned at sea, who 
returns from death for a few minutes to exploit some vague theory 
expressed in metaphor which approaches blank verse on the subject of 
perfect love. The author of the play is Mr. Jevan Brandon-Thomas. 
The play was extensively advertised among members of the various 
London societies interested in the occult. 

+ . + . * + 


Dr. Paul Siinner, editor of the Berlin Psychische Studien, con- 
tributes the latest volume to Messrs. George Allen and Unwin’s “ New 
Psychology ” hand-books, published at 3/6 net. The title of his work 
is The Brain and the Mind. It is written in a popular style and de- 
scribes the function and structure of the brain and the workings of the 
mind. The relation of brain to mind is thoroughly discussed. He out- 
lines the development of his subject from the Greeks downward, and 
gives a clear account of the position of present-day thought. 


















CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


The use of the motion picture camera is recommended for the recording 
of the action of the séance room, by Bb. W. Winkler in the August number 
of Psychische Studien. The further suggestion is made that a room with 
many windows be used and that the walls be figured in such a way as to 
make the location of the persons and objects present apparent at all times 
during the action. This could be demonstrated to any who wished to see 
the film, and the necessity for witnesses, control measures that involve physical 
discomfort to the medium, noises and other disturbances would thus be 
removed. W. suggests that the motor driven apparatus could be set up 
and adjusted by an assistant and that the assistant could then leave the room 
and allow the medium to operate the photographing apparatus by means of 
a switch when the phenomena begin. He thinks that these methods, where 
practicable, would have three good effects: (1) They would improve the 
phenonema. (2) They would eliminate the possibility of fraud. (3) They 
would tend to establish confidence in the genuineness of the results. 

Is quiet desired by most mediums? Is solitude preferred? Could the 
physical phenomena desired be obtained in most cases in the strong light 
required? Would filming the phenomena make them more impressive to 
the public, when “everything can happen in the movies”? As a method 


of study of the detail of production of the phenomena in a genuine case, 
however, this might have much value, if it could be used. 


J. B. Raine. 


A great many people seem to have a way of passing on whether a man 
of prominence is really balanced mentally or not by his stand on the question 
of the genuineness of the phenomena of mediumship. There are others, 
interested in this field, who have the same respect for proper authority in 
this field as they would and do have in physics. These latter folks accept 
a physical theory when two or three great physicists agree in their results 
substantiating it. They are at least very much impressed when several great 
investigators of the psychical domain come to agreement on it. Both groups 
mentioned will be interested in the inquiry by Prof. Oreste Parfumi of 
Catania into the beliefs of continental investigators of mediumistic phenomena, 
particularly as to genuineness, source of the force demonstrated, and validity 
of the spirit hypothesis. The replies to the questionnaire sent out by Prof 
P. are being published in Luce e Ombra, Dr. Maxwell states: “Up to the 
present, it seems to me, the intervention of an outside force on the organism 
of the medium or the assistants is not demonstrated.” Dr. Geley thought: 
“The most rational hypothesis is that the phenomena of ectoplasm and 
clairvoyance are functions of the subconscious psychism of the medium. The 
spirit hypothesis is not unscientific, but does not appear indispensable.” From 
Sudre the following is quoted: “ The hypothesis of survival does not appear 
to me demonstrated by the facts as yet. But it is not absurd, on condition 
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that the spirit idea of indivisible and immortal personality be rejected.” 

Prof. Richet in response to the questions says: “The spirit hypothesis is 
not entirely unscientific. But it is not in any manner proven. It can be 
admitted as a working hypothesis only.” Prof. Bozzano hesitates as yet to 
state that he considers the spirit hypothesis scientifically demonstrated. Dr. 
Osty writes: Many years of methodical study of supernormal knowledge with 
human subjects has not led me to the spirit hypothesis; the contrary is the 
case.” Madame J. Alexandre Bisson asserts: “ Hallucination does not enter 
in any way into these phenomena... A part of these manifestations is 
purely biological ... Another part springs from an unknown force. The 
spirit hypothesis remains an hypothesis.” Edmond Duchatel replies with the 
view that the phenomena do not originate in the brain of the medium but 
result from an interception on the part of the medium of an ‘intellectual 
atmosphere’ which arises from (1) living human beings, (2) deceased 
humans, and (3) the universal intelligence, God. Adv. Giuffrida of Catania: 
“Mediumistic phenomena are real, etc ... The so-called spirit hypothesis 
can be maintained as truly scientific, etc.” Prof. G. Ughetti makes a most 
illuminating addition to his brief reply; “I am convinced of the illusory 
character of all mediumistic phenomena. But it is a conviction derived from 
my mental impermeability to all that of which my reason does not render me 
account . . . not pretending that my opinion should be a general one.” How 
well for us all, including Prof. U., that we are not consistent in this stand; 
otherwise progress would be very slow. Permeability of the mind may be 
like that of the cell, dependent upon the size of the body permeating; in this 
case the penetrating body is big, upsetting philosophies of lifetime duration. 
R. Warcollier views the matter thus: “ The important cases of mediumistic 
phenomena called “physical” are not effects of hallucination. They are 
objective (photographable) and biological, depending upon the organism of 
the medium and those of the experimenters, at least for the physical part of 
the phenomena. The intellectual or subjective phenomena appear to be 
conditioned by the special physiological states of the medium... Among 
the various explanations of these influences, the spirit hypothesis is the most 
probable, and for this reason. it seems to me, ought not to be rejected as 
unscientific.” 

Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing replies: “ The phenomena of physical medium- 
ship rest on the emission of a vital force from the organism of the research 
object, having nothing to do with the influence of outside beings. Even though 
the objective processes of this field can be explained without the spirit 
hypothesis, this theory . . . can not pass as unscientific, etc.” 

Prof. Hans Driesch answered the questions categorically as follows: “(1) 
The mediumistic phenomena are not effects of simple hallucination. (2) It 
appears to me that they depend exclusively upon the organism of the medium, 
with perhaps the assistance of a certain ‘suprapersonal’ force. (3) The 
spirit theory does not seem to me proven; but spiritism, were it proven, 
would be a scientific theory.” 

_ Prof. Luciano Chiarello responds in the words of Flammarion: “ The 
facts are undeniable, whatever the explanation... In the actual state of 
our knowledge it is impossible to give a complete, total, absolute and definite 
explanation for the phenomena observed. The spirit hypothesis ought not to 
be eliminated.” 

_ MacKenzie maintains that: “ A purely biological theory (or better psycho- 
biological) offers not only a possible but a plausible explanation for all the 
mediumistic phenomena.” 

Prof. Parfumi in summarizing the results of the inquiry points out that 
the competent and informed no longer deny the objectivity of the phenomena. 
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And the spirit hypothesis is in general considered as not yet proved but not 
unscientific. 


The note of caution is dominant in these replies; as it should be. And 
psychic science, whatever else it may be, is a biological science, according to 
this census. 
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